CAPTAIN SIR JOHN ALCOCK ON HIS TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT. 
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The People’ s Homes 
The People’ s Money 


T has been reliably estimated by two eminent 
architects, working independently — and 
their conclusions have been confirmed in 

practice—that for technical reasons a saving of 
£30 per house can be effected in new housing 
schemes if provision is made at the outset for the 
use of gas fires instead of coal grates. The 
“technical reasons” include the possibility of 
providing a much smaller flue outlet for the fires 
and doing away altogether with chimney breasts 
and chimney stacks. 

Adopting this course, then, the Government 
might save some {15,000,000 on that amount 
of the pegple’s money which they propose to. 
lay out on the erection of the people’s houses ; 
while the tenants would further benefit by the 
increased floor space secured by the abolition of 
the bulky structures before mentioned, and by 
the convenience of having ready at hand, clean, 
economical and labour-saving gas apparatus. 


Further information can be obtained on application te 
the Secretary— 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 1 
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“€ OVER THERE ”’: CAPT. SIR JOHN ALCOCK TAKES A FINAL 
LOOK SEAWARD BEFORE GOING ABOARD. 
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My Transatlantic Flight 


CAPT. SIR JOHN ALCOCK, K.B.E., D.S.C. 


LTHOUGH the actual time occupied in my Transatlantic 

flight was under 16 hours, it may be fairly said that it took 
ten years to accomplish. It was perhaps owing to the know- 
ledge of this fact that the public appreciation of the feat over- 
whelmed me in no small degree. To them it was a sudden and 
perhaps sensational achievement; but it was really but the suc- 
cessful outcome of much preparation. There is always satis- 
faction in being the first to do anything, whatever it may be, and 
while the lapse of time may intensify that feeling, the flight was 
nothing more than the execution of a long conceived plan. 
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It was not the happy issue of a hastily planned venture, nor was 
it the seizing of favourable factors. At the risk of appearing 
egotistical I would lay stress on this fact, for before leaving New- 
foundland we felt confident of our arrival on the other side; but the 
confidence was derived very largely from experience and the 
knowledge of a machine capable of the journey. As in 
everything else, there is no royal road to long-distance flying. 
Physical fitness and technical knowledge are essential, for the 
strain is certainly heavy both on man and machine. 

Ten years of continuous flying undoubtedly stood me in good 
stead, and had I been less fit or less experienced, the excellent 
machine produced by Messrs. Vickers and the Rolls-Royce engine 
must have been sacrificed. 

It was in 1910-11 that I first took up flying, starting at Brook- 
lands on a Maurice Farman machine with an 8-cylinder water- 
cooled Sunbeam engine. This machine was remarkable in many 
ways, and before its time in conception. For fifteen months it 
was used with excellent results, and as a matter of fact it was com- 
mandeered on the outbreak of war, when I took it to Eastchurch 
‘for instructional work. Men and machines were badly needed 
then, and with others equally keen I set to work in order to 
produce the necessary pilots for the Air Service. It was hard 
work, and difficult at times owing to the serious shortage of 
machines, but gradually order was derived from chaos, and we 
turned out some of the cleverest pilots on any front. Many, alas, 
are no more; but they rendered yeoman service at a critical time. 
Poor Warneford was one of my pupils, as was Colonel Muloch. 


It was useful work, and very necessary also, but we chafed at 
its limitations. The desire to be out and in it was always with 
us. To get a taste of the real thing obsessed every one, 
so I was frankly pleased on receiving orders to proceed to Rou- 
mania for active service. That front, however, I never reached, 
for war operations closed the sphere to British arms, and Mudros 
was the base to which I was attached. There one got all that one 
could wish of fighting. Ostensibly a scout, I won the record for 
long-distance bombing operations. Our sphere was a wide one 
at times, and we made flights extending over eight hours. Con- 
stantinople, Adrianople, Panderma and the Dardanelles were 
bombed, and seven enemy machines brought down were 
officially put to my credit, and brought me my much-prized 
D.S.C. 

But there was more than actual flying to be done. Machines 
were scarce, and we were proud of the fact that a fighting scout 
was actually built by us at Mudros. And a very good machine 
it proved, and might have rendered a good account of itself, had 
it not been accidentally destroyed by a following machine landing 
on top of it in the darkness. Of necessity we took chances in 
those days—or rather nights. It is easy to land a machine 
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in the daytime, and with plenty of ground a squadron may be 
assembled ; but to take a squadron over water and land them safely 
in the dark is hazardous, to say the least. It was in these circum- 
stances that our Mudros machine was crashed and ruined. We 
had no time to grieve, however; accidents were part of the day’s 
work, and we paid but little heed to our loss. There were now 
plenty of machines, and we were over the enemy all day and 
every day. 


But my bad day arrived. In the morning I had accounted 
for two German machines. They were acting as convoy to a 
camera carrier. One I put straight to the ground. The other 
proved more difficult, but I stuck to him till I had him beat, and 
later his drifting propeller was picked up by our men with the 
pilot’s last message written large on one of its blades. 
I have just received the following letter from the Bulgarian 
lady for whom—as it now transpires—this message was intended. 
— rescued on this occasion, he seems to have met his fate 
alter 


Dear Sir, 


I apologise for having taken the liberty to write to you without being 
known by you—the liberty to write you and to have your attention just for a 
moment follow these lines. 


Therefore I must introduce myself to you. I am the young lady to whom 
the German pilot Muller, that you brought down two years ago, had written 
his last greetings on the propeller of the wrecked seaplane. Some time ago I 
received the number of the Daily Mirror which contains a picture of the pro- 
peller and your photo. I was very curious to know something about you, and 
Captain Wildish and Commander Greig, who know you very well, told me what 
a good flyer you are, and that just recently you gained the prize in a concourse 
for a flight over the ocean. I congratulate you for that. 


My friend Muller is a very good pilot, he was one of the best, and I see 
that he has had a worthy ending, more than that, you must have excelled him 
to have beaten him down. 


I myself have never been in an aeroplane, and don't know what the sen- 
sations may be when one is so high up, but there must be something that 
makes you risk your life so readily, you really must feel great having conquered 
the space. 


I began by introducing myself, and I must say something more to let you 
have a complete picture. I am a Bulgarian and am a graduate of an American 
college ; I lived several years among English and American people, and learned 
to Jove your language and literature. Last winter we had great many English 
people here, and I had the chance to practice the language, and enjoyed it 
greatly. 


I shall be immensely pleased if you send me a good photograph of yourself, 
and if you add some snapshots of your seaplane too, I shall enjoy them none 
the less, and with the picture in the Daily Mirror I shall highly treasure. 1 
shall not say how I would wish to possess the famous propeller, but rightly it 
belongs to you; it is your trophy, for it is you have risked your life. 

Believing you will answer my small request, 


I am, with very best wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 
(sd.) STRAOKA ILIEVNA. 
Varna, Bulgaria, 
21 Vornishka. 
1/8/19. 
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That night, however, I went out of business. While flying 
comfortably over the enemy lines, the reduction gear sheared off. 
We tried to keep going on one engine, and managed to cover 60 
miles in that condition, but eventually were forced to descend 
in the sea off Suvla Bay. Quickly the Turks located us, and 
sniping began. We hung on to the wreck as best we might 
(there were three of us), but as Johnnie Turk began to get the 
range, we struck out for the land, swimming cautiously in the 
darkness towards the rocks, amongst which we eventually hid 
from our pursuers. All night we lay concealed, and until noon 
on the following day. How long we could have eluded the enemy 
I would not like to say, but we were utterly worn out, and one of 
us was showing such unmistakable signs of nervous exhaustion 
that we agreed to hand ourselves over, deeming discretion the 
better part of valour. 

Three burly Turks pounced upon us with little ceremony, 
stripping us of everything as a preliminary precaution. They 
took everything, and in somewhat embarassing circumstances we 
were ruthlessly prodded towards the Turkish camp. Fatigued 
and distressed in mind and body, we were much relieved to 
receive a courteous reception from the Turkish commander, who 
promptly punished our brutal captors, and returned to us all our 

longings. Save a few pounds, all was handed back—clothes 
and the contents of our pockets down to the smallest item. We 
were well fed and kindly treated, and quickly recovered from the 
trying circumstances of our adventure. 


We were sent to Constantinople, where Djavid Bey, the 
Firance Minister, received us. He promised us hospitable treat- 
ment, so, well content, we went for temporary detention to a local 
jail. In this, however, we were grievously disappointed. The 
food was scarce and bad—indeed, we looked like being starved— 
but what upset us more than anything else was the filthy con- 
dition of our temporary home. Vermin swarmed in every hole 
and cranny; I never wish to live under similar conditions again. 
What made matters worse was that we were to be moved on the 
morrow. But it was always “‘ to-morrow.’’ True to tradition, 
our Turkish jailer’s to-morrow was always on the horizon. We 
remained a month, and how much longer that entomological 
museum might have been our home I cannot say, had we not been 
able to get a message to Djavid Bey, who promptly ordered our 
removal to a detention camp, where we were housed with some 
hundred prisoners of war, mostly from Scottish regiments. There 
we had a good time, with freedom and abundant food. It was 
inceed a happy place, that camp at Kedos. 

One of our chief amusements was a theatre, built and run by 
ourselves. There was no end of talent among the men, and many 
a London manager might have been proud of the shows provided. 
The Turkish officials always came to these entertainments, one of 
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which we shall remember as long as we live. It was the evening 
of September 27th, and the bill was ‘‘ Theodore,’’ a new piece 
prepared by our repertory company. The theatre was crowded, 
and the Turks were in their accustomed place, when about half- 
way through the piece a cry of “‘ Fire!’’ was raised. It was not 
the theatre, but the town itself that was alight, and the subsequent 
conflagration beggared description. As I say, none of us will 


THE AIR MINISTRY METEOROLOGICAL EXPERT AND STARTER, LIEUT. 
CLEMENTS, SEALING THE MACHINE. 


ever forget the sight. The entire town was burned to the ground, 
and blazed throughout the night without let or hindrance. Where 
a western people would have hurried to stem the flames, these 
Turks fled from the scene, wringing their hands in abject terror. 
As a result, the town was destroyed, and there was no more 
camp and no more theatre for us. We lived in the open for a 
month. 

Again it was a question of ‘‘ to-morrow.’’ We were to be 
moved up country to another and larger camp, but nothing was 
done, and when at last instructions arrived, Bulgaria had thrown 
up the sponge, and Master Turk saw the red lamp of defeat so 
clearly that we were ignored. When the inevitable end did 
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come, we left Turkey on November 18th, after thirteen months’ 
captivity, which was on the whole a very good time. 

It was slow work trekking back. We went to Smyrna, Alex- 
andria and Cairo, and thence to England, where we arrived on 
December 16th in good time for a Christmas which some of us 
had never expected to see again in our native land. 

As soon as it was possible for me to do so, I saw General 
Scarlett and was demobilised on March 10th. At last I was free 
to attack the big problem of crossing the Atlantic. I approached 
Messrs. Vickers and the sporting enterprise appealed to them. 
A standard Vimy bomber was used with the sole exception of the 
fitting of extra tanks for petrol and the bomb racks being dis- 
pensed with. I remained at the works at Weybridge to supervise 
the assembling of the machine, with the above slight alterations. 

On Good Friday we tried it thoroughly, and found it so satis- 
factory that it was packed for transhipment without delay. 
Strikes were the order of the day, however, and we were hung up 
for a considerable time at the London Docks. But at last 
we got off, sailing on May 18th for St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
where we landed and unpacked on the 26th. 

It was arranged that the machine should be assembled in a 
cricket field at Quidi Vidi, so there we took it on the 26th of May. 
Screens and scaffolding were erected and everything went well 
till Friday, the 30th of May, when the weather broke. Rain 
poured down on us and eventually work on the machine had to be 
abandoned altogether. Till the following Monday evening it 
rained or snowed incessantly—four days of fierce gales. 

But there is an end to most things, even to a Newfoundland 
storm. The rain clouds lifted and atmospheric conditions 
returned to the normal. We seized our chance for a trial flight 
on Monday, the 9th of June. The machine proved satisfactory, 
ana while the wireless installation called for some attention, we 
felt satisfied with the result and landed at a place called Monday’s 
Pool, where, with the aid of thirty men, I had blasted rocks and 
levelled land, walls and fences in order to get a clear run of 400 
feet. 

Any small defects developed during the first trial having been 
rectified, a second trial was carried out on Thursday, the 12th of 
June. This, our final test, was highly satisfactory in every way ; 
the Rolls-Royce engine ran smoothly and the machine behaved 
admirably. So pleased were we with the result that we decided 
to set off as quickly as possible, and on the following day, Friday, 
the tanks were filled with petrol, lubricating oil and water. The 
machine was a standard machine as designed by the Vickers 
designer, R. K. Pierson, B.Sc., M.I.C.E., one who has, I fear, 
received insufficient acknowledgment for the excellence of his 
work. The machine, as I say, was a standard type, but the 
bombs and bombing gear were of course replaced by petrol 
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storage tanks. One of these I fashioned as a life-saving raft of 
boat shape, and sufficiently buoyant to keep both of us afloat 
should any mishap occur. To ensure this tank being avail- 
able, the petrol supply was arranged to draw from it first, when 
by a special system of connection it could be easily detached and 
floated. Another provision for an unexpected landing was a 
store cupboard fitted in the tail, where the emergency rations were 


THE LAST SNACK BEFORE STARTING. 


placed. These would be clear of the waves when the machine 
floated. We hoped to make the journey safely, but it was only 
prudent to take such precautions, for accidents will happen at 
times however careful one may be. 

All looked well, however, and we hoped to leave early on 
the Saturday morning (June 14th). But unfortunately a strong 
cross wind was blowing when we awoke, and _ although 
we ran the engine and found it quite in order, a start was impos- 
sible in the circumstances. We hoped for some slackening of the 
wind later in the day, and we were not disappointed. The con- 
ditions seemed »propitious, so Brown and I decided to ‘‘ chance 
our arms.’’ Under the wings of the aeroplane we had our last 
meal, a fairly hearty one, as one never knows. On board we had 
stored provisions for the journey, sandwiches, plenty of Fry’s 
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chocolate, Horlick’s Malted Milk, and hot Oxo in a Ferrostat 
Vacuum Flask, a wonderful contrivance out of which we had hot 
drinks long after our arrival in Ireland. 

It was at 4.13 p.m. Greenwich time (5.15 p.m. British summer 
time) that we made the long-hoped-for start. Some of the cross 
wind remained and the take-off was up a slight gradient, and 
there was insufficient room to start head to wind. We managed 
well, however, but a high range of hills on either side made climb- 
ing difficult and occasioned bumps which kept us down. 


Emerging from the valley, however, we got head to wind, 
and having climbed quickly to 1,000 feet, we set out on the event-. 
ful journey. Rising steadily, we passed over St. John’s and Cabot 
Hill, and at 4.28 p.m. (Greenwich time) crossed the shore bound 
S.E. 124° (magnetic); destination Ireland. Hardly had we crossed 
the coastline than our wireless installation was rendered useless 
through a seized armature. This was indeed a cheerful begin- 
ning, and it accounted for our silence throughout the 
flight. Visibility was good at the outset, but [ saw 
ahead the dreaded fog of Newfoundland, and within a 
short space we were racing between it and the clouds. 
For seven long hours we travelled thus, sighting neither sea nor 
sky. Gradually the light failed and the fog increased until 
presently we found ourselves buried in heavy fog. The conditions 
were bad, but I held on to the course set by Brown till suddenly 
we shot into a clear patch in the clouds. Quickly Brown fixed 
our position from the Pole Star, Vega and the Moon, and for 
about half an hour we had a clear sky overhead. Then, however, 
thick fog enveloped us again, and a second mishap nearly brought 
our venture to an untimely end. The air-speed indicator failed 
to register, and bad bumps prevented me from holding to our 
course. From side to side rocked the machine, and it was hard 
to know in what position we really were. A spin was the inevit- 
able result. From an altitude of 4,000 feet we twirled rapidly 
downward. It was a tense moment for us, and when at last we 
emerged from the fog we were close down over the water at an 
extremely dangerous angle. The white-capped waves were roll- 
ing along too close to be comfortable, but a quick glimpse of the 
horizon enabled me to regain control of the machine. Getting 
back on to our course, I climbed to 7,000 feet above sea-level. 
Occasionally we saw the moon, but Brown could get no reading. 
I hoped to get above the fog and clouds, but it seemed impossible. 
Climb as we might, the clouds seemed to climb still faster. For 
five or six hours we continued the attempt, but in vain, hail and 
sleet lashing across us. At 11,000 feet we met with some reward, 
and the sun at last appeared trying to force its way through the 
clouds. We then descended, but were close over the sea before 
clear visibility was obtained, and we found a strong sou’wester 
blowing. 
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We decided to stay at this low altitude and skimmed swiftly 
over the surface of the water for some forty minutes. Suddenly, 
and without a moment’s warning, so fast were we travelling, the 
sea disappeared from beneath and the shimmering green of land 
gladdened our hearts. But it was only fora moment. Again we 


THE START OF THE ACTUAL ATLANTIC FLIGHT. 


were over the western ocean, and we learned later that we had 
crossed the outlying islands of Eeshal and Turbot. In the rain 
we could see no mainland, but we knew it must be near at hand, 
and we were not surprised but delighted to find ourselves over it. 
Pleased with our position, we flew on for several minutes till 
suddenly the tall masts of a wireless station stood before us (it was 
Clifden we found afterwards). Firing Verey signals we circled 
round the station and over Clifden town, but without response. 
By the wireless station I had noticed what I took to be a suitable 
field, so we decided to land there. But what I thought was a field 
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turned out to be a bog. Still, we received no hurt, although the 
machine was somewhat shaken by the sudden stoppage. Men 
ran quickly from the Marconi station to our assistance, which 
fortunately was not required. They had no idea who we were, 
and on hearing that we had crossed the Atlantic their astonishment 
was exceeded only by their enthusiasm. At the station we re- 
ceived every kindness, and the news of our arrival was soon going 
out in every direction. 


THE VICTORIOUS VICKERS-VIMY-ROLLS TAKING IN SHELL.’’ 


We arrived at Clifden at 8.25 a.m., so the time occupied in 
the journey was 15 hours 57 minutes. As the distance covered 
was 1,960 miles, the average speed was over two miles a minute, 
which, it must be admitted, was very good going in the circum- 
stances. 

We were too tired to think much of the feat at the time, and 
our subsequent experiences having been of an even more strenuous 
if gratifying nature, it is only now, when in possession of some 
leisure, that any retrospect is possible. First one must give due 
praise to the machine, which reflects great credit on the makers, 
Messrs. Vickers, and their designer, R.K. Pierson, B.Sc., 
M.I.C.E. It behaved splendidly throughout, and neither figura- 
tively nor literally let us down once. And the Rolls-Royce 
engine, a wonderful piece of work, ran without a hitch throughout. 
In the varying climatic conditions of the voyage the Claudel- 
Hobson carburetter deserves praise also, as does the All-British 
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Watford Magneto, which worked admirably in the damp atmo- 
sphere encountered. There remains the fuel, the Shell spirit, and 
of it I cannot speak too highly. Like all else it went to make the 
happy combination which ensured success. 

For ourselves, we experienced no discomfort, and with the 
exception of the failure of the wireless and that of the air 
speed indicator, with its resulting spin, we had no anxiety 
whatever. We wore but ordinary clothing with Gieve’s 
life-saving waistcoats underneath the Burberry flying suits 
which served us well. Having a love of freedom at the neck 
I left mine open there, and so shipped sleet and rain in fairly 
generous quantities. But for the most part we were comfortable 
all the way. Brown wore goggles in making observations, but I 
left mine on my forehead and never missed them, so sheltered is 
the cockpit on the Vickers-Vimy-Rolls machine. We sat side by 
side all the way, but never a word could we exchange. By signs 
we conversed when necessary, and I suffer still as a result of 
long proximity to a deafening exhaust. Travelling as we were 
over two miles a minute with the exhaust rattling like a machine 
gui battery, this is hardly to be wondered at, but with that excep- 
tion I felt no bad effects from the experience. Nor did the machine 
suffer either. It is to be placed, I understand, in the Museum at 
Kensington, and there all who so desire may see it at their leisure. 


Several more photographs of exceptional interest, 
some taken by Sir John Alcock himself, have arrived 
from Newfoundland just too late for inclusion in this 
article. These will be published for the first time in 
our next issue, i.e., that for October.—Ed. B.M. 
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Sabrina Amorosa 


A tale that was told by a trout in the burn 
(Up-stream he lay, with his fins in play, 
Under a tuft of buckler-fern). 


He heard a nixie, a willowy thing, 
Where the pool welled up like wine in a cup 
From the plunge of the fall with bubble and ring. 


She said: ‘‘ My life is a brook o’ergrown, 
My heart grows chill as the icy frill 
That in winter decks a mid-stream stone; 


‘“ The curtseying ouzel with gorget white 
Has a nest and a lover in yonder hover, 
A warm egg under her breast all night. 


‘* Dumb eels travel and hunt for the sea, 
To mate in the deeps where the kraken sleeps— 
Is there never a love that will look for me?’’ 


She ceased; as pebbles her cold tears fell; 
And out of the thick of the hazel-quick 
A voice came, deep as a sea-borne bell : 


** On a fill-dyke day when the plovers throng, 
I saw you between the shade and the sheen, 
Breast-deep where the swirl runs green and strong ; 


‘* Your hair drew down in the current’s flow, 
And the little trout swam in and out, 
You shook the tangle and let them go. 
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** My silent homage has sought no boon 
But watch to keep o’er your delicate sleep 
In margent reeds by a ripening moon; 


‘* Yet come, then, whitest, be queen of me, 
For I am a King; I can-harp and sing 
And knowledge I have of gramarye. 


‘* Stalwart my arm is, red my gold, 
And all is yours, and a faith that endures, 
A heart as strong as a mountain-hold !” 


And the nixie’s cheek grew pale as a shell, 
She rose like a bride and with white arms wide 
Said ‘‘ Come, Unknown, whom I love so well !’’ 


—A trample and heave, and the boughs swung free; 
From the hollow there clomb a toad-backed gnome, 
All warts and gnarls like a pollard-tree ; 


With goblin eyes in a monstrous head— 
A nightmare shape . . . O escape, escape! 
With a cry the nixie dived and fled. 


And . .? There is an alder, of shape deform, 
Man-like, strange . . There are spells that change. . . 
Who knows? When the brooding night is warm, 


She may slip like a flower from the river’s rim, 
And drowse at ease by his rooty knees, 
And never know that she fondles him. 
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Catch Bets 


HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


‘¢ 7 ’LL bet you it will rain to-morrow,*’ said one man to another 

without the least intention of having his remark taken liter- 
ally. ‘‘ I don’t bet,’? remarked his austere companion in place 
of saying, as any ordinary individual would, ‘‘ What makes you 
think so?’’ Whereupon, nettled by the tone of reproof, the first 
speaker returned to the fray. 

“Well, I'll bet you it won’t rain to-morrow,’ 

‘* [ say I don’t bet,’’ repeated Morality. 

“Pll bet you do bet,’’ insisted Pertinacity. 

‘* Well, I won’t bet.’’ 

Pil bet you will bet.” 

““ Hang you, I’ll take you.’’ 

““ How much ?” 

‘* A fiver.’’ 

Well, give me the money. I’ve won!”’ 

How’s that ?”’ 

You did bet.’’ 

Here is the catch, the caught, and the moral—don’t be aggres- 
sively literal and, obviously, a man forewarned is forearmed. 

It is no use saying “ catch bets are as old as the hills and no 
one is ever caught by them in this age of enlightenment.’’ Catch 
bets are still with us, will always be with us, and if submitted to 
analysis will probably be found to have as their basis the formula 
used ages ago by ‘‘ Old Q.”’ and the men of his kidney, including 
the amiable baronet who arrested a companion at the top of a flight 
of fifty stone steps and airily suggested that a wager should be 
made, say £100, that he would jump down the flight, the money 
only to be paid in the case of his survival. The bet was immedi- 
ately taken up by an eager gambler of homicidal instincts, and 
the genial and titled humorist proceeded to jump down the stair- 
case one step at a time. 

Years elapsed, decades of years, and one day a well-known 
sportsman not long demised stood at the bottom of a flight of 
nineteen steps. ‘‘I’ll bet I will jump up those steps two at a 
time,’’ said he to the man accompanying him; and the individual 
in question having carefully counted the steps and arrived at the 
conclusion that there was luck in odd numbers, proceeded, as he 
imagined, to make a very lucrative investment. It is perhaps 
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unnecessary to explain that the jumper gaily made nine consecu- 
tive jumps of two steps, one jump down of one step, and finished 
with an orthodox two step jump to the top. Of course it is pos- 
sible that the sportsman in question had never heard of the 
bounding baronet, but it is more than probable that he had and 
that he had marked, learned and inwardly digested the anecdote 
that doubtless some day will be airily adapted to the uses of 
loopers of the loop. 

If dragged in by the heels the least astute of gamblers will 
smell the proverbial rat, therefore it is the essence of a catch bet 
that it should be introduced with decent appropriateness. Some 
few months ago, for example, a number of aviators were discuss- 
ing at the Royal Aero Club the perennial question of the dangers 
of Metropolitan traffic. After one gentleman, accustomed to 
taking his flights head downwards, had narrated how he had 
been reduced to a state almost bordering upon hysteria after 
crossing Piccadilly Circus on foot, and another had told of a 
nightmare experience he had undergone when journeying to 
Liverpool Street on a motor "bus, a third member pooh-poohed 
the idea that the streets of London were any more dangerous than 
the empyrean, whereat the airmen assembled removed _ the 
silencers from thir laughter engines and proceeded to cover him 
with ridicule. Somewhat nettled at the reception his assertion had 
met with, the intrepid pedestrian said, with due dignity, that he 
would lie on his back in the middle of Piccadilly for five minutes 
if anyone would make it worth his while. Scarcely were the 
words out of his mouth than he stood to win or lose over £30, and 
the airmen were discussing whether felo de se would or would 
not be the proper verdict. 


For cinema purposes subsequent proceedings can thus be 
condensed. Intrepid pedestrian leaves club, dashes over inter- 
vening road through maelstrom of traffic to taxi-cab rank in centre 
thereof. Engages taxi-driver in sweet converse, evidently on 
subject of mechanism. Stoops down and submits chassis of taxi- 
cab to close inspection. Enthuses on beautiful simplicity of taxi- 
engines and gradually works his body below that of the car, 
disappearing from sight. Taxi driver is seen enlarging upon 
the hidden technicalities with gusto. Aviators in club window 
take out their watches with funereal mien. Five minutes elapse 
and intrepid pedestrian reappears from below cab. Tips taxi- 
man. Loops the intervening traffic. Regains club, finds himself 
richer by thirty odd pourids and poorer by several quondam 
friends. 

The classical writers fail to mention the fact, but in all 
probability the origin of the aforementioned catch bet dates back 
to the days of Servius Tullius, and the scene doubtless was the 
taxi-chariot rank outside Rome’s Thermae Antoniniane at the 
junction of the Via Latina, Via Appia, and Via Ardeatina. 
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Some few years ago the manager of a certain sporting club 
in a city that shall be disguised under the name of Brummagem 
won a sprint race against an athlete of some note, and, having 
a great dislike to that ridiculous trait known as false modesty, 
allowed the fact to leap out to one or two hundred of his more 
particular friends. Included among the latter was an exceedingly 
plump gentleman whose literary leanings earned him the proud 
title of bookmaker. This worthy being accustomed to giving 
away odds and other things, allowed his generosity to run away 
with him, seemingly, when he made a bet of £50 that he would 
beat the proud sprinter over a course of 50 yards conditional to 
his having one yard start and the choice of ground. As the chal- 
lenger weighed 18 stone and was as broad as he was tall, it 
certainly looked a case of all New Street to a China orange on 
the manager banking the money. But the latter gentleman was 
evidently no student of that period of English history known as 
the ‘‘ Regency,”’ or he would have been aw fait with the diverting 
chronicle of how the 18 stone Mr. Bullock defeated, under exactly 
the same conditions (apart from the fact that he claimed thirty- 
five yards start in a hundred), my Lord Barrymore, who was also 
so unwise as to accept the challenger’s conditions. And being 
thus prepared, he would have taken warning. The catch, of 
course, was the same both in Brummagem and on the Steyne 
of the Brighton of the Regency. The challenger selected a 
narrow alley where two men could not run abreast, and having 
effectually blocked the passage with his own corpus vile and his 
rapidly revolving arms, won at his leisure. The study of history 
is not without compensation. 


Mention of the Steyne naturally recalls another Regency 
catch bet, that made by Sir John Lade to the _ effect 
that he would carry Lord Cholmondeley on his back from the 
Pavilion twice round the aforementioned well-known landmark. 
As Sir John was a man of few inches and little physique and Lord 
Cholmondeley was a giant and a man of full habit (as our fore- 
runners delicately put it), his lordship had no_ hesitation in 
accepting the wager or the population of Brighton in rallying to 
the tryst to witness so diverting a sight. At the appointed hour, 
when all Brighton, including a large proportion of the fairer and 
more leisured population were all agog for the proceedings to 
begin, Sir John genially suggested it would expedite matters if 
his lordship would forthwith divest himself of his raiment, and 
when his horrified opponent gasped an inquiry as to the meaning 
of such an outrageous demand, the flower of chivalry blithely 
responded, ‘“‘I engaged to carry you, but not a thread of gar- 
ments, so therefore, my lord, make ready and let us not disappoint 
the crowd.’’ That the hereditary legislator paid up, to the disap- 
pointment of the multitude, goes without saying, but it is believed 
his lordship had a few poignant remarks to make at the time. 
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Aldermen of generous girth and sporting instincts will accept 
this the only intimation of the fate that may be theirs if they dally 
with the idea of being carried pick-a back at midday round that 
portion of London bounded by the Mansion House, Poultry, 
Bank and Royal Exchange, by weaklings and dwarfs who seem- 
ingly have good money to burn. 

Statistics dealing with the tensile strength and altitude of top 
hats and the height of skirting-boards are here omitted on the 
ground that the individual who entertains a wager in which a silk 
hat enters in any shape or form deserves all he gets. But in view 
of the fact that within quite recent years so astute an individual 
as a Highgate publican failed to make good in a certain digging 
match the same may be referred to briefly. The basis of the 
wager was to dig a plot of land ten feet square in a given time, 
the conditions of the bet permitting the layer of the wager to 
furnish the spades and the acceptor thereof to dig the space 
first. When Messrs. Romulus and Remus inaugurated this 
delightfully simple catch the historian failed to place on the tablets 
who was the victim and who the victimiser, but the procedure in 
or about 750 B.c. was doubtless the same as that observed in 
August, 1914. At the appointed hour the first would-be digger 
and his friends were present on the ground, but neither the layer 
of the wager or the spades he agreed to furnish were at hand. 
Presently a messenger arrived who announced to the astonished 
crowd that he was the bearer of the implements. Seeing nothing 
in his hand there was a universal shout of ‘‘ Where are they ?”’ 
““In my waistcoat pocket,’’ was the unexpected reply, and from 
its recesses the new-comer produced two tiny watch-chain spade 
charms. You may call a spade a spade, but the object so called 
is not necessarily of practical utility as an instrument for exca- 
vation. 

The spread of education may at times cause the ratepayer to 
gird at the curse of learning; but had it not been for the fact that 
he had acquired the elements of science, a certain honest workman 
engaged in the building of the Tower Bridge would have been 
several pounds the poorer. But his less erudite brethren, who 
laughed to merry scorn his contention that he could cook a big 
pudding ten feet below the surface of the Thames, were the losers 
when they backed their jeers with the offers of divers wagers that 
were promptly accepted. Needless to say that when on 
the appointed day the honest workman appeared on_ the 
scene with the uncooked pudding and a _ mysterious bag 
he was invited to say whether the stay he intended to 
make at Colney Hatch was of lengthy duration, and_ to 
answer similar ribald queries which were: put to him by 
a facetious but sadly ignorant audience. Having, however, 
an absolutely moribund cinch in hand and the prospect of handling 
the major portion of the shift’s next pay day’s receipts, the simple 
scientist could afford to smile at the sarcasms levelled at him. 
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He proceeded to give his comrades a practical illustration of the 
usefulness of a School Board education. To dwell upon the 
volleys of facetia levelled at the poor fellow when he lowered the 
bag containing the precious pudding into ten feet of translucent 
Thames water is unnecessary. But when three hours later the 
pudding, rather overdone, perhaps, but anyway cooked, was duly 
produced from the vasty depths, there was not a man present 
whose Saturday’s pay had been considerably depleted who did 
not appreciate the value of a good education, particularly that 
portion dealing with the action of water upon lime, with which 
commodity the said bag was half full. As Crabbe presciently 
remarked in the Georgian days that were una-Lloyd, ‘ Learning 
is better worth than house or land.’ 

The story of the inoffensive clubman who was _ chaffed 
unmercifully by a youthful ‘‘ blood ’’ because he happened to be 
displaying a considerable length of entente cordiale sock, red, 
white and blue in hue, is doubtless well known, but may be just 
mentioned en passant. It will be recalled that when the poor 
victim remarked by way of excuse, ‘‘ Well, I like to be unique,” 
his youthful tormentor promptly replied, ‘‘ Unique! Why I bet 
you a soy. I can find a fellow to it in this very room,”’ and was 
promptly taken up by the miserable dupe, who demanded where 
it was. ‘‘ Why, on your other foot, of course,’’ remarked his 


acute opponent amid uproarious mirth, whereupon the unhappy 
wight uncoiled the limb he had concealed until then and displayed 
an ankle eatly socked, in anticipation of the fish rising to the bait, 
in black silk. 


That ,form of athletics known as jumping to con- 
clusions is always attended by a certain amoun: of danger, as 
divers individuals discovered when a notoriously bad shot showed 
them a target painted on a barn door with a bullet hole in the 
exact centre, which he asserted was made by him when firing at a 
thousand yards range. Their disbelief in the assertion was so 
badly disguised that the hero of the Munchausen-like exploit was 
able by the exercise of a little dexterity to saddle the doubters 
with a bet of an oyster supper. Having done se he produced a 
couple of witnesses whose veracity could not be questioned to 
bear him out. When in due course the last of the oysters had 
gone the way of all bivalves it occurred to one of the losers to 
ask the guest of the evening to explain how he had succeeded in 
making such an excellent shot.. Whereupon the worthy in 
question answered, ‘‘ I shot the bullet at the door at a distance 
of one thousand yards, and then [ painted the target round it.” 
It is understood that those gentlemen who had the pleasure of 
defraying the bill were inclined to say with the poet Cowper, 
‘ Truth is unwelcome, however divine.’ 

The natural history catch bets need not be enlarged upon 
that depend on knowiedge such as (1) given two spiders of 
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approximately equal length of leg placed at the centre of two 
plates that the one will run to the edge first that is dropped upon 
an intensely hot surface ; (2) that in a chicken race a sturdy young 
cock can beat its sisters every time; and (3) that in a contest of 
any considerable duration, say from Norwich to London (to quote 
the venue of a famous match of the year 1740) a drove of geese 
will simply leave behind an equal number of turkeys, not because 
they are more fleet of foot, but on account of the fact that with 
the fall of night the turkeys will persist in roosting in the trees 
adjoining the road, to the great delay of the procession. It 
would, however, be just as well to keep a watchful eye upon the 
owners of hunters that are blind, especially if the said owner lead 
up to a comparison of the jumping ability of blind and not blind 
steeds. Not many centuries have elapsed since a young sports- 
man accepted a bet that a blind horse owned by a friend would 
jump over an object that his, the young sportsman’s, steed would 
refuse to rise at, only to find that the object in question was a 
straw placed on the ground. Of course the sightless nag, know- 
ing no better, gallantly rose at the word “‘ over,’’ but the seeing 
horse, not being an absolute fool, utterly and entirely refused to 
exert itself. 

Apropos of ocular misfortune, it would perhaps be just as 
well to quote the story of the ingenious Mr. Look-up and the 
ingenuous Lord Chesterfield, as one never knows when a revival 
may not be at hand. These two gentlemen engaged in several 
games of billiards, all of which Mr. Look-up won, so the latter 
gentleman asked his lordship how many points he would give him 
if he agreed on his part to put a patch upon one eye, and the 
answer was “‘ Five.’’ As Mr. Look-up, notwithstanding the 
handicap, won a succession of games with monotonous regularity, 
his lordship put down his cue and remarked, in tones scarcely 
Chesterfieldian : 

“* Look-up, I think you play as well with one eye as two.’’ 
And Mr. Look-up, who waxed rich from the rents of the houses 
that he purchased out of his winnings (houses he thoughtfully 
named Chesterfield Row after his principal patron), remarked ‘‘ I 
don’t wonder at it, my lord, for I have seen only out of one for 
these ten years.’’ What his lordship remarked has not been 
handed down to posterity, but it is believed that he, at all events, 
did not forestall Lord Tennyson by referring to ‘‘ one-eyed Look- 
up’s”’ solitary orb as *‘ a home of silent prayer.”’ 

It would be very pleasing to dwell at length upon the 
ingenious wagers perpetrated by that master of the catch bet, 
“Old Q.,’? more especially as the horrible examples disclosed 
might possibly enlighten those gamblers who will back their own 
opinions with a wager. Space, however, precludes our dwelling 
upon Queensburian methods, and it behoves us to bring to a con- 
clusion this modest dissertion upon catch bets with a narrative 
that, strictly speaking, can only be introduced by courtesy. 
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Enter to a hotel in Belfast Messrs. J. L. Toole and J. F. 
Warden. Sensation, as both celebrities are well known to the 
management. Mr. Toole orders a bottle of champagne, asking 
the pleased proprietor if payment thereof may stand over till a 
bet just made is decided. Business of opening bottle and empty- 
ing same. Cheerful conversation carried on between the con- 
spirators, followed by the twain unmistakably preparing to depart 
without paying. Dismayed proprietor hints that he would like to 
know result of the bet and what it was about. Mr. Warden 
replies, ‘‘ Oh, we have been examining the Albert Memorial, and 
my friend, Mr. Toole, has laid me odds that when it falls it will 
be in the direction of Corporation Street, and I have bet him that, 
instead, it will fall towards Victoria Street.’’ (Quick curtain). 
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The position of the body and limbs just before the final 
shoot-out of the legs. 
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Training for Athletics 
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AND 


CAPTAIN NORMAN F. HALLOWS, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., 
DPPH. 


CHAPTER 6. 


HURDLE-RACING : JUMPING. 


T is impossible to approach the subjects of this chapter with 
quite the same confidence as that which has inspired its prede- 
cessors. The general principles of training, although applying 
to a certain extent to these as to any physical exercises, will not 


lead us very far, since we are obliged to investigate mechanical 
considerations of a very special and highly technical nature which 
may be comparatively easy to detect and to define, but are extra- 
ordinarily difficult to teach. We have omitted all mention of 
“the hammer ”’ and “ the weight ”’ since training in the ordinary 
sense is not related to these events and feats of strength are out of 
place in contests devoted to “‘ athletics.’’ With the oft-expressed 
objection to their inclusion in an athletic meeting we are fully in 
agreement, but we are certainly in sympathy with certain of the 
views which their supporters advance. The latter maintain that 
the: hammer and weight do not connote mere brute force, but a 
great deal of general skill, and that any condemnation of them 
as gymnastic feats would have to be applied with almost as much 
reason to the high and long jumps to which nobody objects and 
even to the hurdles, a race which, as demonstrated by super-class 
performers, has developed into a tour de force compareishe to the 
achievements of the greatest acrobats. 

But whatever views are held as to the hammer and weight 
by the powers who will in the future authorise or refuse their inclu- 
sion in the Inter-’Varsity and other representative first-class meet- 
ings, nobody will dream of displacing the jumps and the hurdles 
as legitimate events; and although, as we have said, their relation 
to the general principles of training and physical fitness with 
which we primarily deal is but slight, it behoves us for the sake of 
completeness to include them in a comprehensive consideration 
of competitive athletics. 
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Curiously enough, the hurdle race which might on first con- 
sideration be regarded as a combination of sprinting and jumping 
demanding both the speed of a sprinter and the spring of a high 
jumper, actually requires a special capacity which is associated 
with neither. It is true that a few good jumpers have been good 
hurdlers and conversely, but it is equally true that no great hurdler 
has been a great sprinter, and conversely. In fact it is a sur- 
prising truth that many a really good hurdler has been by com- 
parison remarkably slow when he is tried on the flat. Hurdling 
demands a very high degree of co-ordination which enables a man 
to take the obstacles with hardly any reduction of speed, so that 
120 yards with ten flights of hurdles may be accomplished in 16 
seconds by a man whose time for a flat race of 120 yards would be 
perhaps no faster than 14 seconds. 

Originally, the hurdler regarded the obstacles as a series of 
small high jumps separated by a series of spasmodic sprints, and 
indeed the hurdle race to this day partakes of this nature in the 
case of poor performers. The first essential of the would-be 
hurdler is to learn to take the obstacles in his stride. For this to 
be possible, one method, and one alone, is essential, viz., three 
strides between the hurdles. The nearer perfection the hurdler 
attains the more nearly does he appear to run over the hurdles, 
and the measure of his efficiency is denoted in inverse ratio by the 
degree to which the body rises, for any momentum employed in 
an upward direction is not available in a forward direction, and 
therefore any unnecessary elevation of the body is so much reduc- 
tion in speed. Such a fault is very obvious when viewed from 
the side, for the retardation in forward velocity is conspicuous and 
the hurdler appears to slow down or, as it is technically put, to 
“hang ’’ over the hurdle. For hurdling to be accomplished 
without hesitation or mishap great accuracy is essential, and per- 
fect co-ordination is of far greater consequence than great speed. 

In America, the athlete’s attitude to the obstacles is illustrated 
by the practice of training over hurdles with loose top rails. In 
such a circumstance the hurdler proceeds regardless of the neces- 
sity absolutely to clear the obstacle, a necessity which in this 
instance disappears, and he leaves a track of desolation behind 
him in the shape of strewn top rails. Were the hurdles fixed the 
desolation would be represented by multiple cutaneous injuries. 
Loose top rails have never been utilised in this country, yet our 
athletes have been hardly behind their American cousins in the 
cultivation of the correct hurdling style. It is pretty generally 
agreed that in the late Lieut. G. R. L. Anderson, Great Britain 
produced a hurdler who demonstrated the finest style the World 
has ever seen. Mr. Anderson, it is true, never realised the dis- 
tinction of an Olympic champion, but his failure at Stockholm in 
1912 was due to sheer bad luck, and his speed and accuracy during 
practice astonished the greatest American coaches, who admitted 
that they were still able to learn something from his methods. 
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Eminent authorities are agreed that the best method of 
educating the hurdling novice to a correct style is by means of 
photography . The action of a crack. performer can thus be studied 
at leisure, whereas the contemplation of his actual performance 
affords merely a general impression of the whole action adequate 
analysis of which is impossible. Furthermore, once a hurdler 
starts modifying his style in order to exhibit some particular 
feature, co-ordination is upset and the lesson is wasted. The 
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faults of the novice will be demonstrated equally well in a photo- 
graph and will be more convincing than an attempted reproduc- 
tion of the fault by his mentor, more especially since, in order 
more clearly to expose the fault, exaggeration is essential. 

We feel, therefore, that we cannot do better than define the 
principles of correct hurdling by a reference to the photographs 
which we reproduce. It is of melancholy interest for us to state 
that much of what we say was communicated by the late Mr. 
Anderson himself, who found the photographs of inestimable value 
as exhibiting precisely the features he knew on theoretical grounds 
to be correct. 

The hurdle should, as we have said, be taken in the stride; 
tha: is to say, without shuffling or hesitancy the body 
starts to rise six feet from the obstacle and the complete stride 


a 
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should be twelve feet. The body must be well forward over the 
front leg so that the toe is the first part to touch the ground, but 
the foot must be slightly inverted to keep the tibial muscles in 
strong contraction and so brace up the arch of the foot. The 
weight of the body will, if the correct posture is adopted, be 
carried well forward so that the body tends to fall forwards rather 
than backwards. The body will be very slightly twisted on 
account of the position of the arms, but the rear shoulder is swung 
forward as soon as the leading foot touches the ground to get the 
impulse for the first stride after landing. 


It is obvious that any time spent in the air unnecessarily is 
wasted. It is useless to clear the hurdle by a fraction of an inch 
more than is necessary, and if the hurdle is ‘‘ jumped ”’ there will 
inevitably be a tendency to hang instead of reaching the ground 
on the opposite side without ‘undue delay. It is this fault 
which puzzles many speedy hurdlers who find to their bewilder- 
ment that although they are much faster than an opponent between 
the obstacles, he seems to make up the deficiency over the hurdle 
itself. And as a matter of fact this actually does occur. Con- 
trast with the late Mr. Anderson’s style (the extreme left in the 
photograph on page 411) that of the late Mr. Kenneth Powell (on 
the extreme right of the same photograph). Mr. Powell attained 
high honours in hurdling—the Inter-’Varsity record inter alia— 
but it is clear from the photograph that certain remediable faults 
existed in his style. He is much too high in the air—probably 
four inches at least—and he is ‘* hanging,’’ whereas at this stage 
he ought to be getting his front leg down. (Cf., Mr. Anderson). 

The hurdler next to Mr. Powell is perpetrating the same fault, 
and so apparently is the fourth athlete, Captain Blakeney, next to 
Mr. Anderson. But Captain Blakeney’s style (which in its own 
way is excellent) is different from that of all the others in that the 
back leg is carried under the body and not brought round over 
the hurdle, so that he is required to rise comparatively high to 
keep his foot clear. 

For actual training nothing of course can replace persistent 
practice at hurdling itself. This does not mean going over the 
whole course as a daily exercise: only a fully ‘trained athlete 
can achieve this result, but in training the limit should be 
set at five hurdles, each of which must of course be taken in 
perfect form. Speed will be developed to the utmost capacity 
by short sprints forty to fifty yards in length, and it must after all 
be remembered that quite apart from the distances between the 
obstacles, fifteen yards has to be run from the start to the first 
hurdle and the same distance from the last hurdle to the tape. 
For the same reason it will be well to practice assiduously at 
starting in the crouching position. But again and again we would 
reiterate that pace is a secondary consideration in comparison with 
accuracy and style over the hurdles. 
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If during a day’ s practice it is evident from incapacity to clear 
the hurdles that one’s co-ordination has become temporarily lost, 
it is well to give up the practice for that day. Much as it may 
irritate the athlete and test his patience to abstain nothing will be 
gained by pertinacity in such a condition, but the faults w vhich are 
being committed will be repeated and tend to become fixed. On 


THE WONDERFUL STYLE OF THE LATE G. R. L.. ANDERSON, PRACTISING 
AT STOCKHOLM, I9Q12. 


the other hand, when practice is particularly satisfactory rather 
more than usual may be attempted, as each repetition of a good 
style assists in making it automatic. 

Once a week only should the full course be run as if in an 
actual race, but not until an advanced stage of training has been 
reached. 

LONG JUMPING. 


Speaking generally, the Long Jump reaches in this country 
as poor a standard as any athletic event, and it is rare indeed to 
find in Great Britain at any one time three men capable of 
achieving a first-class performance. The Irish element has always 
been well to the fore in this event and several first-class men have 
hailed from the Emerald Isle whilst a couple have graduated in 
what we term the super-class. Our comparative inferiority is due 
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to apathy and indifference towards the essential principles, and 
although the number of good performers is greater than, say, 
fifty vears ago, the general average has probably remained un- 
altered. Many first-class long jumpers are good sprinters, and 
there can be no doubt that attention to pace and accuracy—usually 
much neglected details—will produce a remarkable improvement 
in any natural jumper. 

The essential principles* for good long-jumping are: 

First, to reach the taking-off point with the greatest possible 
velocity. 

Secondly, to strike the taking-off board with the forward foot 
as accurately and as squarely as possible. 

Thirdly, to jump as high as possible. 

The early training of the jumper should be restricted to the 
run down. This should be selected as a fixed distance after 
exhaustive trial. One sees the most absurd travesties of the run 
down. In many instances the jumper starts at any odd spot and 
runs down at a variable pace, trusting to luck to arrive at the board 
with reasonable accuracy. In some cases he travels over sixty or 
seventy vards comparatively slowly, exhausting himself to no 
useful purpose, for, so far as his run down has assisted him, it 
might as well have been ten yards rather than seventy. In other 
cases he dawdles over perhaps forty vards and sprints desperately - 
for seven or eight; in others, again, he starts at full speed, then 
slows down on approaching the board, and loses nearly all the 
momentum previously acquired. 

The optimum distance is the shortest which enables the 
jumper to acquire his greatest possible speed, consistent with 
steadiness and accuracy, and this naturally varies with different 
men: a good average distance is between thirty-five and forty-five 
yards. In general far too long a run is selected. 

The ideal is to reach the board when at full speed with the 
taking-off leg in its final stride, the ball of the foot being squarely 
on the board. In all properly arranged long jump tracks the 
board is a piece of hard deal nine inches wide, painted white, and 
sunk flush with the ground. On the further side the ground is 
cut away* to a depth of four inches, so that over-stepping the 
mark is a practical impossibility if a jump is to be attempted. In 
badly arranged tracks there is no such taking-off board, but only 
some sort of mark to indicate the legitimate start of the jump. 

Perfect achievement is not often realised, partly from simple 
ignorance as to the correct procedure, partly from neglect to take 
sufficient trouble with the preliminary practice even if the correct 


*Much of the subject-matter of these principles has been contributed by Mr. 
S. S. Abrahams, Amateur Champion, 1913, who has made an exhaustive 
study of the art in which he has been so successful. 

*Recent regulations are abolishing this dip on the further side of the board 

and its future inclusion anywhere is doubtful. 
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method is understood and adopted. The jumper should practice 
this run persistently, as if he were training for a sprint, even to 
the extent of starting in the orthodox crouching position so as to 
keep the length of stride constant on every occasion. Of course 
once his optimum distance 
has been found it is carefully 
measured and noted so that it |} 
may be run off with the meas- 
uring tape on every occasion 
before a jump is attempted. 
The track down to the pit 
should preferably be of cin- 
ders, and this is always the 
case when 

proper ar- 3 
rangements 

are made. <A 

cinder path 

will show the 

marks of the 


jumper’s 


spikes, so that 
undue short- 
ening or in- 
equality of 
stride as well 
as inaccuracy 
in the take-off 
will be easily 
detected. 

To facilitate accuracy it 
may be necessary to make a 
mark at some fixed distance 
from the take-off, so that the 
jumper, when practising, may 
see if he is accurately in step 
at this point. Later he will 
be able to discard the tell- 
tale stage. We are well 
Three photographs analysing the action aware that the 

of jerking the body into the hori: have described and_ confi- 

sontal position. dently recommend is_ not 
(1) Rising to the bar. always followed by some 
(2) Clearing the bar in the horizontal very fine jumpers who prefer 
not to sprint all out but 

Stable and the jumper tends to ‘© Stride down to a fixed 
fall on his head). point, say fifteen  vards 
from the board, and_ burst 
from that spot to the board. But whatever system is 
adopted it must be followed as an invariable practice so 
that pace and accuracy are developed to the optimum 
degree. Without such a method a jumper may by a lucky fluke 
achieve a fine performance occasionally, but sé haphazard a pro- 
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ceeding will not do when it is realised that in any competition 
three or at most four jumps are permitted. 

The value of speed is very well illustrated by a comparison 
of the record running long jump—approximately 25 feet—with 
that of the standing jump, approximately 11 feet. 

We must interpose a warning upon which Mr. S. S. 
Abrahams is very insistent, that ‘‘ however much one values 
momentum this must not be secured at the expense of accuracy.”’ 
Originally the value of speed to the long jumper was unrecognised, 
nowadays there is a tendency to rush to the other extreme. ‘* Accu- 
racy is after all the greatest fundamental requirement of successful 
jumping,’’ and one is reminded that neither Gutterson nor 
O’Connor (both of whom cleared practically 25 feet) was phe- 
nomenally fast, and the same applies to Irons and Prinstein, who 
repeatedly surpassed 24 feet, and to the late H. S. O. Ashington, 
who created the Inter-’Varsity record. In fact the only instance 
of a great long jumper with exceptional pace was D. J. Kelly. 
One sees the mark of the really practical athlete in Mr. Abra- 
hams’s criticism that ‘‘ a jumper’s eye should be clear as he nears 
the board, and no sprinter all out at top speed can really keep a 
clear vision.”’ 

Simultaneously with the cultivation of speed and accuracy in 
taking off the athlete will develop his capacity for jumping high. 
This can be achieved by practice over the high jump stand, but 
most jumpers of experience find this an unsatisfactory method. 
It does not reproduce the principle of long jumping, which is not 
so much to clear a certain height, say five feet, but to clear it at a 
substantial distance from the take off. The method _ illus- 
trated, as practised by Mr. Abrahams, is far _ preferable. 
A piece of white thread is stretched between two _ poles 
twelve feet from the take-off, the height should be four 
feet. Such an obstacle in no way baulks the jumper, while it 
achieves the object of giving him a definite height at which to 
aim. The practice of some “coaches of placing the obstacle two 
or three feet from the take-off with the intention of making the 
jumper go high at the beginning of the jump we believe to be 
wrong, as it upsets the natural style at the point of transition 
between sprinting and jumping. 

In practising over this height a very isnt run—five yards— 
only is taken ; for later on the two individual methods of sprinting 
down to the take-off and jumping over the string will be combined. 
In early training half a dozen sprints to the take-off to develop 
speed and accuracy may with three or four short jumps over the 
thread constitute the day’s practice. After a fortnight, long 
jumping proper is attempted, and then a couple of runs with at 
most four jumps will be sufficient. Long jumping throws an 
enormous strain upon the thigh muscles and injuries readily occur ; 
it is highly essential that the preliminary massage should never 
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be omitted and that the easy trot round the track, as recommended 
in the chapters on running, should always precede the work 
proper, while between the jumps it is of the very greatest import- 
ance that every precaution should be taken against getting cold. 

Much has been written about the jumper’s procedure in mid- 
air. In reality his brain has quite enough to do to take care of 


S. S. ABRAHAMS. 
The method of practising to obtain height in the air by jumping over a thread 
twelve feet from ‘the take-off. 


the take-off and the necessity of leaping high without being bur- 
dened with the additional labour of carrying out elaborate reason- 
ing during a fraction of a second whilst in an unstable position. 
The ideal is of course to utilise all the acquired momentum whilst 
still in the air for two reasons: first, to jump as far as possible, 
and secondly, that one may alight in a firm position and not pitch 
violently on to the face or, worse still, fall backwards. To this 
end the disposition of the body and of the limbs is that adapted 
to continue the forward flight, and photographs show that the best 
exponents assume a sort of sitting position in the air with the 
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taking-off leg hanging down for a comparatively long time and 
being gradually brought up level with the other. The body and 
limbs then assume as compact a condition as possible, the knees 
being drawn well up to the chin until the legs shoot out just pre- 
vious to reaching the ground. Some good natural jumpers have 
the innate capacity to undertake a sort of wriggle which gains a 
few inches, but this substitution for the final ‘* leg-drive’’ we 
believe to be a natural accomplishment and not open to cultivation. 
It is essential that when the taking-off foot reaches the board the 
hee! should come down sharply on the ground—spikes should be 
worn in the heel of the shoe—and in many good jumpers this 
occurs instinctively and without any tuition: so much so that a 
chronic inflammation of the bone is a frequent and rather trouble- 
some affliction of the long jumper. 

Finally, the custom of putting into the pit a piece of white 
card or paper about six to twelve inches further than one hopes 
to reach is at least a reasonable procedure. It serves to some 
extent to assist the final shoot-out of the legs by giving a standard 
at which to aim. . 


THe Jump. 


We have been able to advance certain rules for. the would-be 
long jumper, but in the case of the high jumper it is not so easy 
to offer any suggestions likely to be of universal value. High 
jumping affords an opportunity for so many totally different styles 
thai we feel compelled to fall back upon a consideration of the 
basal mechanical principle only which is clearly appreciated by 
every crack jumper even if his knowledge is empirical and he is 
unacquainted with the rationale of his movements. A plain state- 
ment of the fact that even a great high jumper does not elevate 
his entire body more than perhaps two feet will be greeted with 
amazement, and yet an expression of the same statement in a 
different way reveals a simple truth which needs only stating to be 
realised. Suppose a man six feet in height ; now suppose this man 
to be turned from the upright into the horizontal position upon an 
axis which passes through his shoulders. | Now suppose that 
whilst he is in this position he is elevated twelve inches: it is 
clear that he is now approximately six feet from the ground. The 
attempt to reproduce this simple mechanical idea is the whole 
basis of successful high jumping. 

The usual aim of the novice is to perform a sort of modified 
long jump with his body more or less in the upright position and 
his legs lifted as high as possible above the obstacle. Such a 
method is not only limited in its scope, but is exceedingly exhaust- 
ing, and for both reasons a really great height can never be cleared 
by this means. But the crack jumper acquires the capacity of 
jerking his body into a position which approximates very closely 
to the horizontal. His natural spring elevates him a variable 
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distance, say two feet, but the accomplishment which distinguishes 
the great jumper from the mediocrity is that of adaptation while 
in mid-air. 

How little is the part played by momentum as produced by 
the run up to the jump is at once evident from a comparison 
between the records for the standing and running high jumps, 
which are 5 ft. 5 in. and 6 ft. 8 in. respectively, a striking contrast 
to the corresponding figures for the standing and running long 
jump, in which we saw that pace plays a very important part. 


PERFECT HURDLING : THE LATE G. R. L. ANDERSON. 


We may, in fact, regard the run up as similar in function to the 
run undertaken by a bowler, not in order to impart momentum, 
but to brace the nervous system and muscles and ensure the correct 
body balance; in the one case to deliver the ball with accuracy 
and with whatever speed is desired, in the other to ensure the 
optimum spring and capacity for rapidly moving the body and 
limbs once the jump has begun. 

How small a part the run up plays is evidenced then by the 
comparatively small distance which separates the running from 
the standing record, and also by a contemplation of the very short 
run which great jumpers employ : in fact at the moment of taking 
off the body may be practically stationary. One may unhesi- 
tatingly say that any high jumper who indulges in a long hard 
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run at the obstacle at which he hurls himself with the idea of 
utilising all possible momentum has not realised in any way the 
real principle of jumping. 

It will, we think, be evident that there is no necessity to take 
part in the old argument whether side or straight jumping is the 
better. So long as the jumper understands the ideal position in 
mid-air the method of approaching the bar is of no consequence. 
He may cross it at right angles or go parallel to it. His body 
and limbs may cross over in stages according to the arrangement 
he finds convenient. An almost innumerable variety of methods 
of producing the desired result is responsible for the multiplicity 
of styles which are encountered, some the very incarnation of 
gracefulness, many more effective than beautiful. 

There is another feature to consider. Crossing the bar with- 
out displacing it is the first requirement: falling on the opposite 
side with as near an approach to safety as possible is the second. 
Once again it is impossible to give any rules and one sees the 
adaptation to circumstances evidenced by the various ways in 
which first-class performers reach the ground; some on their feet, 
some on one hand and one foot; some on a shoulder; and some 
even, as demonstrated by a distinguished Cambridge President of 
athietics, upon the back of the head! 

Whenever possible the ambitious high jumper should obtain 
a series of photographs which show his position at various stages 
of his jump. One of us (A.A.) has been able thus to demonstrate 
several faults which could otherwise never have been discovered, 
as it is impossible to analyse by the eye the rapidly changing 
phases in the highly complicated movement involved in a high 
jump. Among such faults may be mentioned taking off too far 
away from the bar; throwing up the legs unnecessarily high, so 
disturbing the balance of the body; displacing the bar by the 
back of the head through an avoidably improper position of the 
neck ; and approximating to the bar the broad and not the narrow 
part of the pelvis (a fault most common in side jumpers), an 
eradication of which in one instance produced an improvement 
of four inches. High jumping has been evolved by the great 
natural jumpers themselves: they have found out instinctively 
the correct manipulation of body and limbs. It is at least pos- 
sible that a study by the novice of the positions taken up by an 
expert as demonstrated in a series of photographs would afford a 
valuable idea to emulate, but it is far more likely that he would 
do better to develop a style of his own, modified whenever pos- 
sible by a contemplation of photographs of his action which would 
show perhaps obvious faults of which he would otherwise remain 
ignorant. 

We have mentioned the importance to the long jumper of 
massage, of the preliminary run, and of keeping as warm as 
possible when not actually exercising. These precautions apply 
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with far greater force to the high jumper. Even on the hottest 
day he should keep on his outer clothing until the last moment 
before jumping, and should refrain from sitting down on the 
grass until his turn has arrived, a practice only too prevalent in 
_this country. On cold days, no matter how much trouble the 
practice involves, he should keep the whole of his body com- 
pletely covered whilst resting and whenever possible have the 
legs massaged after every jump. British jumpers are far too 
careless over these precautions, which not only prevent strains and 
sprains, but are a great assistance to the best results. 

For hurdling and jumping additional spikes in the heels of 
the ordinary sprinting shoe should invariably be worn, and many 
long jumpers prefer to wear socks in order to keep the feet clean 
of small stones and pieces of dirt. 


* * * * * * * * 


It appears to us that no useful purpose would be served by 
any detailed reference to the standing high and long jumps and to | 
the pole jump. None of these events have really appealed to 
athletes in this country, and their inclusion at any meeting is 
characterised by a paucity of entries and a quality of result which 
is ludicrous in comparison with those of any exponents who have 
studied the very special principles which these feats demand. 


ON THE EXTREME LEFT, THE LATE G. R. L. ANDERSON; ON THE 
EXTREME RIGHT THE LATE KENNETH POWELL. 


Prospects for the Firsts 


BY 
OWEN JONES. 


T is true that in most places the season started with an un- 
] usually good stock of partridges, owing to their being com- 
paratively lightly shot during several successive seasons. It is 
equally true that, except on comparatively few shoots, and those 
mostly large estates where normally there is a really fine head of 
game, the stock of pheasants was very poor. There are a great 
number of the smaller shoots on which scarcely a pheasant was 
left. And so, though it is a matter of great good fortune that 
pheasants have probably had this year the best of three good 
breeding-seasons in succession, we should not expect too much 
of them in the way of numbers, but marvel rather that they 
are not fewer. Also, when making comparisons of the amount 
of game found on different shoots, it should be remembered that 
some suffered infinitely more than others in the matter of the 
keeper’s absence, and therefore the game suffered proportionately 
from vermin and a variety of other destructive circumstances. 
While it is hoped that the shooting season will prove the 
prospects in the following reports better than they read in cold 
print, it is hoped also it will not prove them worse :— 


SCOTLAND. 


Partridges seem to be a fair crop, though a good many 
barren birds are seen. Wald pheasants are said to have done very 
well in most places. Mr. Tom Speedy says, ‘‘ Partridges and 
pheasants have done exceptionally well, and I see some large 
coveys of these in close proximity to Edinburgh. Vermin is 
plentiful.” 

Another Scotch report: ‘‘ Partridges are very patchy in the 
North. It was too hot and dry in June, and the wet and cold has 
since killed a lot of young birds; but there was such an enormous 
stock left on good places that this will not be so much felt. 
Pheasants have done well, where there were any left to breed. 
Ducks have done well up bere (N.B.), teal especially so. I found 
a snipe sitting on four eggs on July 27th, and a woodcock, also 
on four eggs, on July 24th. I have often seen woodcock as late, but 
never snipe. One grouse near here brought off 18 out of 19 
eggs; the most I ever saw before was 15. Good keepers will soon 
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get the vermin down, but it is in the small places that these pests 
have been allowed to accumulate, and on the Scotch moors there 
is a great increase of stoats and foxes.’ 


WIGTOWNSHIRE: “ Partridges left off laying, and in many 
cases left nests for a week and then continued laying. Hatched 
ten days later than usual. On June 12 two inches of rain fell, 
and damage was done to nests by floods; cold weather followed. 
By June 12, out of 136 nests known on one shoot, only 11 had 
hatched. Coveys now only run 7, 5, 3. Duck have done well.’’ 
Of partridges in Berwickshire reports are moderate, due to cold. 
Wild pheasants good in all parts. Speaking generally, a good 
laying season for game to start with, then spoilt by heavy snow, 
and later, in parts, by heavy rain; and everywhere great mortality 
caused after hatching by the cold weather and loss of insect life. 
Great damage done to all game and eggs by the increase of rats, 
stoats, hedgehogs, carrion crows, sparrow-hawks, and magpies— 
due to war and - no keepers. 


ENGLAND. 


NORTHUMBERLAND: ‘‘ Partridges good parts, though 
coveys dwindled down soon after hatching, owing to cold weather, 
which killed insect life. Corn short, and root crops very poor. 
You can see 18 to 30 carrion crows leaving woods at dawn, and in 
one place 23 magpies were counted in a flock. 


STAFFORDSHIRE (Burton district): ‘‘ When I got back, after 
24 years in France, I found a good stock of partridges and 
pheasants. But rats were swarming in thousands; | don’t think 
I have ever seen so many, not even when they were at their height 
in Hampshire. But I set to work, and by the time the partridges 
began to nest I had about done them in, as I only lost one nest 
through rats. The partridges will be good on this estate, but not 
excellent, as I anticipated. I had a record lot of nests hatched 
with big clutches, but on some parts all were reared, while on 
others a great many have been lost. Hand-reared_ partridges 
have done well. I did not rear any pheasants, but wild birds 
have thrived well, and I have seen a great many well-grown 
birds. I hear that both partridges and pheasants have done well 
to the south of Burton-on-Trent, and in the Drakelowe and Lull- 
ington districts. The stock of ducks had got very low, but they 
have done well, and I shall have to save the few I. reared for 
stocking. Hares pretty fair, but rabbits have not increased at all 
about here, having got some disease which has nearly cleared 
them all out.”’ 


SoutH SHROPSHIRE: “ Partridges fairly good. Pheasants 
—the wild birds have done very well and’are strong and in a 
healthy condition. Rabbits and hares plentiful. Very little 
rearing in this district, owing to the scarcity of gamekeepers and 
the land being overrun by vermin.”’ 
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Norro_k: The following are a selection of similar reports 
from the principal game districts :—‘‘ Some good coveys of part- 
ridges but majority small in numbers, many pairs of barren 
birds.’’ ‘* Partridges all dead; the weather has been against 
them. Pheasants, both tame and wild, have done well.’’ ‘‘A 
few good coveys of partridges, the majority fives and sixes, a 
good many pairs barren. Wild pheasants have done well. A 
fair amount of wild duck to be seen at flighting time.’’ ‘‘ Part- 
ridges, coveys generally small; pheasants, no rearing, wild birds 
done well. Many barren birds.’’ ‘‘ Some good coveys of part- 
ridges, majority small in number, good many barren birds.”’ 
‘* Fair amount of partridges, may be an average season. A lot 
of duck and snipe.’’ ‘‘ In many parts reports of partridges 
moderate, due to cold season.’’ In the Downham Market district 
partridges and pheasants have done well. Duck have done well 
in Norfolk. 

A very good judge writes: ‘‘I never saw more partridges 
than there were last season in the Thetford and Newmarket dis- 
tricts.””. Mr. W. Webster Watts, the well-known shooting 
manager, who is now running several very fine shoots in the 
Eastern Counties, says: ‘‘ The partridge hatch was a record. 
Since then I fear large numbers of young birds have died, as 
coveys of eight or ten old birds are continually seen on the roads 
and lanes, etc. There are some fine coveys of early birds about, 
and as there was a large breeding stock left, there may be some 
good bags. Wild pheasants have done well. Roots are doing 
well in the north of Norfolk, and a good plant everywhere, so 
there should be no lack of cover later on.’’ 


SUFFOLK. Extracts from various reports: ‘“‘ Some good 
coveys of partridges, but the season will be below the average; 
wild pheasants have done fairly well.’’ ‘‘ Partridges bad, wild 
pheasants have done well, no rearing; hares up to the average, 
rabbits plentiful.’’ ‘‘ Partridge coveys small; hand-reared 
pheasants have done well, also wild ones.’’ ‘‘ A few pheasants 
reared ; these have done well, also the wild ones.’’ ‘‘ Partridges 
beiow the average, a lot of barren birds; pheasants have done 
well.’’ “‘ Partridges patchy, some good coveys of early birds, 
but coveys mostly of six to eight, and many barren birds.’ 


BEDFORDSHIRE: ‘‘ Partridges—birds ‘ dropped off’ after 
hatching and coveys reduced.” 


Newmarket District: “‘ Partridges below the average, 
patchy, and a lot of barren birds seen. If there are any young 
birds, they are keeping to the corn and do not show themselves. 
Wild pheasants, some good broods.’’ ‘‘ Partridges patchy, very 
few good coveys to be seen, plenty of barren birds.’’ ‘“‘ Part- 
ridges—chief part of the coveys succumbed to the cold wet 
weather we had during the end of June and beginning of July.” 
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** Afraid the cold wet weather was responsible for the losses of 
partridges. Most nests had from 15 to 17 eggs and hatched well.” 
‘“ A good many nests were spoilt by vermin, of which there is an 
enormous quantity. One beat-man states that he killed during 
April 51 stoats, 25 weasels, 3 hawks, 12 jays, 10 magpies, 9 ‘ old 
ladies’ pets,’ and 70 ‘ various ’—not a bad month’s work.” 


Nortu Essex: ‘‘ The season started with an abundance of 
both winged and ground vermin, and in spite of all efforts a great 
deal still remains to be dealt with. Many estates are still under- 
staffed, and only on a few has hand-rearing been resumed, and 
that on a much reduced scale. The stock of wild pheasants and 
partridges left was good. The former have done very well, 
except for losses among the eggs due to vermin; the hand-reared 
birds have done well, and the prospect for pheasant shooting is 
very good. With regard to partridges, from information I have 
gathered and from my own observation, the outlook is not so 
promising as was at one time expected. From some of the best 
partridge manors there are reports of many young partridges 
being found dead, as many as two or three in some cases, where a 
covey has jukked for a night. 

““ Opinions vary as to the cause, but it is in some cases sug- 
gested that it is a form of enteric, through over-stocking for 
several successive seasons. A contributory cause, which I think 
would account for some of the losses, is the cold damp weather 
which followed the drought. For many days during July the 
temperature was very low, making insect life very scarce on the 
surface, and the young birds were probably unable to obtain 
sufficient food during the short periods for which they were able 
to leave the parent birds. Probably many perished outright 
owing to the cold, while others were weakened and thus, rendered 
susceptible to disease, if such it is. On this estate I have no 
reliable evidence of disease, but in any case the coveys have 
diminished in numbers. 

“Tt would appear that the first hatches fared best, as some 
full coveys can be seen in places, and these are mostly forward 
birds. This supports the theory that the cold spell was respon- 
sible for some losses, as the early birds, being stronger, would 
naturally stand the best chance. The proportion of late nests was 
greater than usual, owing to vermin destroying a good number. 
In conclusion, it seems that partridges are only likely to be a fair 
crop generally, and in no case is there much likelihood of a record 
this season, in spite of the heavy stocks left on some estates. 
There has been alittle wild duck rearing in this district, and those 
hatched wild have been fairly successful. Hares and rabbits are 
likely to be plentiful.’”’ The foregoing report covers the best 
partridge ground in North Essex, towards Six Mile Bottom. 


HERTFORDSHIRE AND Essex: “‘ It is stated that the partridge. 
prospects are excellent, birds being numerous, although in one 
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or two instances keepers report the lessening of the number of 
birds in the coveys, but we know what a knack keepers have of 
discounting any too rosy a prospect, and, furthermore, it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the real number of partridges until the corn is 
down. It has been an exceptionally good season for wild pheas- 
ants. Hares very few. The crop of rabbits varies considerably ; 
in very few cases are they reported in great numbers, yet it is 
evident that they are rapidly increasing, thanks to the judicious 
watch the returned keepers now exercise over them. Of course 
vermin is very numerous, and it is particularly interesting to 
relate that gardens in the vicinity of the town are being attacked 
by jays; peas and broad beans rapidly disappear.’’ 


HERTFORDSHIRE AND ESSEX BORDERLAND: “ I think it will 
be a very fair season. Partridges hatched off well, and there are 
some very good coveys. Wald pheasants have done well and are 
very strong, fine birds. Ground game also has done well.’’ 


East Kent: ‘‘ Reports everywhere good. We have some 
very fine coveys of partridges; the comparative scarcity of grass 
and clover has been in their favour, since | consider mowing- 
machines our worst ‘ vermin.’ Where any sort of stock of 
pheasants was left there are good prospects. The winged vermin 
have gained on us a bit, but stoats and weasels are less; we killed 
down our stock of rabbits five years ago, and have not killed or 
had half the ground-vermin since.’? A Kentish experiment in 
letting shooting to farmers (it is said to do away with their 
grumbling) does not appear to have met with long-lived success. 
A few years ago, the owner let to each farmer the shooting of his 
holding at 2s. 6d. an acre. Result: first year, all shooting sub- 
let at a profit; second year, the same; third year, some farms not 
let, others at a loss. It has ended with the place being abso- 
lutely skinned, and this year the present owner has resumed the 
shooting rights. Partridges on adjoining ground became gradu- 
ally worse, owing to the birds “‘ driving out ’’ in the spring on to 
the denuded ground; but adjacent pheasant shooting improved, 
it is estimated, a hundred per cent. 


WILTSHIRE (Warminster neighbourhood): ‘It is a good 
season for partridges; there are some good strong coveys. But 
it cannot be a good shooting season, as the keepers were nearly. 
all away during the war and those too old for the Army had to 
work on the farms, and in consequence the place is swarming 
with vermin of all sorts, especially rats. So it’s a mystery how 
any bird could hatch! Hares are very scarce, as the tenants 
were asked to kill them down when the war broke out. Rabbits 
have bred well, and foxes are very numerous. There are no 
tame birds being reared anywhere in this neighbourhood, so 
pheasants will be scarce and dear like the rest of things.’’ 
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HAMPSHIRE: “‘ Partridges will be patchy. Some good 
coveys, but many got down to five and six, I fancy through gapes, 
but I think the cold dry winds since the 20th of June may also be 
a big factor in the smallness of some of the coveys. I think this 
is the best of three good years for wild pheasants. My tame 
pheasants have done well. Hares and rabbits have done well, 
where there was a stock.’’ Such are the tidings from one of the 
bes: estates in the county, and, indeed, in the country. On 
another great estate more famous for its partridges of bygone 
decades it is not thought that the partridges will make much of 
a show, though they are better on some beats than on others, due 
to differences of soil, and comparative freedom from vermin, and 
to various other causes over which the presence or absence of a 
keeper would have no control. Several birds were picked up that 
had clearly succumbed to gapes. Some of the beats have suffered 
terribly from vermin, and it is no exaggeration but, unfortu- 
nately, the most sober truth to say that most of the first partridge 
nests were destroyed by rats. There was a goodly stock of wild 
pheasants, and the broods have made the most of an _ extra- 
ordinarily favourable season. On some of the partridge beats 
fifty pheasant nests were incidentally known to have hatched. 
These pheasants had the advantage of the returned keepers’ main 
onslaught against the legions of rats, while the partridges suffered 
so sorely from the subsequent hordes that came in to take the 
places of their departed allies. Cover scarce, though there are 
occasional fields of the later roots which should be useful for 
driving. Most of the corn should be cut and carried by the First. 

Taking the country as a whole, it would seem that partridges 
are neither good nor bad; pheasants, where there are any, excel- 
lent; and vermin far too plentiful. But our gunners are eager 
‘for the fray in the fields of peace, and will take refreshing pastime 
in the pursuit of partridges, patchy though they be. 
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Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and 


Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


No. 26—THE BEDLINGTON TERRIER 


MUST confess to having a weakness (if real affection and 
genuine admiration combined can be described by the use of 
this particular word) for North Country native breeds, and, though 
I have never owned or kept a Bedlington terrier, | have studied 
the variety in its own county and have seen some of the biggest 
groups ever got together. In an article I had the privilege of 
writing for the BADMINTON MAGAZINE some years since on North- 
umberland and its sport the Bedlington terrier was mentioned, 
and that was all. My friend Mr. W. E. Alcock very kindly lent 
me an original drawing of his most famous dog, and was also 
good enough to tell me something of the characteristics of the 
breed, but with space at a premium the notice of necessity was 
very short, and I am now pleased to be able to do something 
which approaches justice to a native terrier about which far too 
little is known outside its county. There are several out and out 
lovers of the breed even in London, and I have seen very fine 
Bedlington terriers in the company of those regular habitues of 
Tattersall’s sale yard, Mr. R. C. Irving and Mr. F. Ward; my: 
field trial friend, Mr. S. Taprell Holland as well as Mr. Harold 
Warnes, Mr. H. K. McCausland, and Mr. J. Deane Willis, also 
can claim to have done something to popularise the breed south 
of the Trent, but it is in the North that the Bedlington is seen 
at its best, and though it is a long time since I visited Darlington 
Show for the first time, I remember as clearly as if it were but 
yesterday the delight of myself and the devoted lover of dogs 
who was with me as we watched class after class of the cream of 
the northern terriers being judged. It was an experience not 
likely to be forgotten. 
I have mentioned Mr. ‘ Billy ’’ Alcock as an authority on 
the breed, and what he has written from time to time about a 
variety of which he is a real admirer is valuable, but for many 
years I had the privilege of association with the late Rev. W. F. 
Lumley—not as one of his charges I must explain, for he was 
chaplain at one of the leading gaols—and no man I ever met knew 
more of the history of the Bedlington terrier and the district from 
which his name was derived. Mr. Lumley was a most entertain- 
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ing man, and though recognised as an authority on pigeons 
rather than on dogs, he knew all there was to know about the 
breed now under discussion and was, as far as my knowledge goes, 
the first man to apply Blacklock’s lines as descriptive of the Bed- 
lington. These are :— 


**T never barked when out of season; 
I never bit without a reason; 
I ne’er insulted weaker brother, 
Nor wronged by force or fraud another.”’ 


In a recent notice of the Border terrier | described the breed 
as both hardy and game. A similar compliment can be paid the 
Bedlington, for close on a century since, when known as _ the 
Rothbury or Northern Counties Fox Terrier, he was recognised 
as a necessary adjunct to any kennel of foxhounds or other hounds. 
His origin is ‘‘ wropt in mystery,’’ but I am inclined to believe 
the theory of my old friend Parson Lumley that he was the result 
of a cross between the Otter hound and the Dandie Dinmont 
terrier. In many ways he resembles one or the other breed, and 
the fact that Old Flint whelped in 1782 and looked on as the 
earliest specimen of the variety, was from the kennel of an old 
otter hunter, strengthens Mr. Lumley’s contention. Scamp, the 
property of Mr. W. Clark, was a descendant of Old Flint, and 
even now there is no difficulty in tracing in direct line the progeny 
of Scamp from 1792 to the present time. 

A stone mason of the name of Aynsley gave the terrier its 
present name as long since as 1825, and when I was attempting 
to get first-hand information concerning the variety, a letter 
written in 1877 by one of the pioneers of the breed (Mr. T. J. 
Pickett, of Newcastle-on-Tyne) was shown to me. It was as 
follows :—*‘ I remember as a schoolboy wandering in the Brand- 
ling woods at Gosforth and meeting a woodman of the name of 
David Edgar. He was followed by a Northern Counties fox 
terrier. He gave me a whelp by his famous dog Pepper. He 
was the first | ever owned, and being an ardent lover of the breed 
I followed it up and have seen as many of them as most people.”’ 
Joseph Aynsley judged at the first Bedlington Show, and he thus 
described the variety :—‘‘ Liver, sandy, blue-black or tan in 
colour; the jaw must be rather long and small, but muscular; the 
head high and narrow, with a silky tuft on the top; the hair rather 
wiry on the back; the eyes small and rather sunk; the ears long 
and hanging close to the cheek and slightly feathered at the tip; 
the neck long and muscular, rising well from the shoulder; the 
chest deep, but narrow; the body well proportioned, and the ribs 
flac; the legs must be long in proportion to the body; the thinner 
the hips are the better; the tail small and tapering, and slightly 
feathered ; altogether a lathy-made dog. The standard of to-day 
does not differ very greatly, though there is a tendency to breed 
dogs a little too big. I am sure this is a mistake; about 24 Ibs. 
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for a dog and 22 lbs. for a bitch cannot be found fault with, and 
16 inches is quite a good height at the shoulder ; a lot of character 
is missing in the big dogs. A characteristic I must mention is 
thai of jealousy; the Bedlington is first and last a one man dog ; 
he hates to work with others and wants all the fun to himself. He 
is equally at home on land or in water; he can work an otter, 
draw a badger, bolt a fox, just as readily as he can kill rats; he is 
exceptionally good in nose, and there is no difficulty in teaching 
him to retrieve. Alone, he is an ideal sporting companion, and 
no day is too long for him. I should like to see the Bedlington 
better known and appreciated, for he is a sportsman and a right 
worthy representative of his county. 
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A Day’s Fishing on the 
Murman Coast 


BY 
CAPTAIN H. A. LE F. HURT, C.M.G., R.N. 


if was one of the last days in July 1918. The weather was 

fine and warm with very little wind, and the mosquitoes were 
<«onsequently very plentiful. My trawler was engaged in a period- 
ical boiler cleaning which rendered her hors de combat for the 
time being, and for the past few weeks we had been free even from 
reports of the presence of the ubiquitous German submarine. | 
accordingly decided to have a try for a salmon. 

- We were anchored within about three miles of the mouth of 
the Yukanka river, which was reported to be full of salmon, a fact 
which was confirmed by the number of fine fish which liad been re- 
cently offered for sale by the Lap fishermen. I may say that very 
tew of these were bought as the price asked was most excessive, 
and the only articles for which the villagers would exchange the 
fish were either clothes or whiskey, of which commodities we were 
disinclined to denude our limited stocks. 

The only rod I had with me was a 10 ft. split cane steel centre, 
by Hardy, an old favourite which had done me yeoman service on 
many occasions; and though quite satisfied as to the rod I was 
rather troubled about the shortness of my line. I had only an or- 
dinary trout reel, which held at the most 50 yards, and I felt very 
anxious as to the result if I should happen to hook a big fish.. 

However, there was nothing to be done, so after carefully test- 
ing the line and soaking my casts and putting a spare line in my 
pocket in case of accidents, I joined my companions in the motor 
boat and we started off at about 1 p.m. 

I have already mentioned the mosquitoes, and I think that a 
description of the methods employed to keep these voracious 
brutes away may be of interest (and possibly of use) to my readers, 
as I found them most effective; and when properly rigged up I 
was absolutely proof against them and still able to fish without 
much inconvenience. 

I have fished in many rivers in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
where the mosquitoes and black fly are at times indescribably bad, 
and have been tormented by mosquitoes in the tropics, but never 
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in any place in the world have I found them so bad or so numerous 
as on these rivers on the Murman coast of Russia in July anl 
August. A change of wind from south to north will bring about 
a rapid fall of temperature and a miraculous disappearance of these 
brutes, but as long as the weather remains warm the fisherman 
(unless he has a skin like an ox) must take steps to ward them off. 

My headgear consisted of a complete covering of green veil : 
this was mounted round two light heaps of cane about 16 inches in 
diameter and about 10 inches apart. 

The upper heap formed the crown of the head dress, which 
was worn over a uniform cap, and the lower hoop was at about the 
level of the chin. A strip of talc was sewn into the netting at the 
level of the eyes to improve the view, and sufficient material was 
left at the bottom to tuck inside the coat all round. 

An ordinary pair of kid dancing gloves are as good as any- 
thing to protect the hands, but they must not be split, as if there 
isa hole in them the mosquitoes will soon find it out. A few turns 
of a bandage round the wrists are also necessary and the sleeves 
of one’s coat should be tied down. The very best thing I ever 
used in the way of gloves was a pair of india-rubber operating 
gloves as used by the medical profession, but they are very apt to 
tear. They are, however, excellent while they last and the ex- 
change of a fly or a cast is an easy matter when wearing them. 

The ankles are also very vulnerable and must be protected : 
woollen socks are useless, and puttees, gaiters or knee boots of 
some sort should be worn unless one wears waders. On one occa- 
sion when I neglected to take these precautions I spent the whole 
afternoon standing in the water to avoid being bitten. 

These elaborate precautions may sound unnecessary, but any- 
one who has once attempted fishing without them is unlikely to 
repeat the experiment. 


After about an hour in the motor boat we landed at the small 
Lap village at the mouth of the river and walked up stream for 
about a mile to the main pool. 

The natives who inhabit these villages are only summer resi- 
dents, and in the late autumn the villages are completely evacuated 
and the whole population trek southward to their winter quarters, 
which are situated at various places on the shores of, and inland 
from, the White Sea. They arrive on the coast early in April; as 
a rule an advance guard of men arrive first, to be followed later by 
the remainder of the men with the women, children and dogs. The 
journey is made in reindeer sleighs, and after arriving at their 
summer quarters the reindeer are scattered over the surrounding 
country to feed, the calves being born soon after they arrive. 

The stags are picketed out in the same way as one sees goats 
tethered in England, but later in the summer they are all let loose 
to wander where they like. They are a wonderfully game animal 
in harness and it is said that they will go on till they die and never 
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give in. They are very much smaller than the Caribou of New- 
foundland, the stags being seldom as big as an English Red deer, 
but they are, as far as I can see, the same animal. 

The Laps themselves are a peaceful, contented race, living a 
simple life, never doing over much work, and appearing in these 
days to possess all the necessaries of life in abundance. The men 
are a short, sturdily built lot, but on the few occasions when I 
attempted to purchase small things from them they would never 
agree to a bargain without first referring the matter to their wives, 
who seemed to be the ruling factors in such matters. 

As this reference to the fair sex invariably resulted in a rise in 
the price, I was driven to the conclusion that they must be rather 
i ‘‘ hen pecked ”’ race. 

Except for the difficulty they have had in getting food and 
clothes, these people seem to have been quite untouched by the 
great European war, and neither they nor the Fins were affected 
by the mobilization of the Russian forces during 1914 and ’15. 

The river which we intended to fish is, like all rivers in these 
latitudes, of a very fluctuating size. During the first thaw in the 
spring an immense amount of ice and water comes down, and the 
river overflows its banks and becomes a roaring torrent. As this 
gradually subsides the river occupies a defined bed in the centre 
of its course, and its banks in summer time are com- 
posed of polished masses of granite rock of all sizes and shapes. 
It is easy to imagine that banks of this sort do not afford easy 
walking, and progress up and down the river is slow and difficult, 
while an attempt to follow a fish for any distance would be hope- 
less. Fishing from the bank consists here of sitting or standing 
on a prominent rock, whose access requires an aeneny only 
slightly less than that of a mountain goat. 

The point for which we were making was the head of the only 
large pool which as far as | know exists in this river, which above 
this goes for miles in an endless succession of rapids, and if you 
have time and endurance enough you will eventually reach a large 
lake. 

At the point.where the rapids terminate the Laps had con- 
structed a most ingenious bridge across the river, which at this ’ 
point was quite 300 yards wide. Large posts were driven into the 
river bed at intervals of about 15 ft., and a single plank bridge 
about 8 in. wide was lashed to these uprights. Resting against 
and secured to these was a complete barrage of smaller stakes. 
about 2 inches in diameter and about 2 inches apart, which were 
driven slant-wise into the bed of the river in an upstream direc- 
tion. This made it impossible for a fish of any size to get up- 
stream except by jumping over the bridge, which was about 5 feet 
above the ordinary level of the river. There were three large 
traps in this formidable erection, but how exactly these were con- 
structed I was unable to see. The fact remains that twice a dav 
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the natives would arrive and clear these traps with a large landing 
net, and whenever this was done when I was present there were 
several good fish in each trap. 

A few years of this sort of trapping would inevitably ruin the 
salmon fishing altogether one would think, but I was de- 
lighted to see a fish of about 15 Ibs. jump clean over the whole 
bridge within 20 yards of where I was standing fishing. 

So perhaps they are better able to look after themselves than 
one imagines ! ; 

The outing which I am attempting to describe was an ideal 
one, and will always be a red letter day in my memory. Soon 
after we arrived at the pool the wind sprang up from the north 
just strongly enough to drive the mosquitoes away, and for the 
rest of the afternoon we were able to discard our nets and fish un- 
hampered in any way, which was a very great help and contri- 
buted enormously to the enjoyment. 

We ranged ourselves along the bridge and made _prepara- 
tions to begin. I had not got my rod together before I saw a big 
fish break surface about 30 yards below me, and it was with great 
hopes and some misgivings as to my short line that I tied a good 
sized ‘‘ silver doctor’’ on to my cast and, after a few preliminary 
casts to soak my line, offered him the lure. 

It is not often that one is literally successful with a first cast, 
but on this occasion he took it like a shark and in a second my rod 
was bent double and my small trout reel was fairly shrieking out. 

There was never any doubt as to where this fish was bound 
for: he was going back to the salt water from which he had 
evidently only just arrived, where there were no gaudy lures with 
hooks in them to annoy him. And there was never really any 
doubt at all that he would get there. : 

I checked him with about half a dozen turns of line still on 
the reel and for a brief moment I thought he was coming up again. 
But he changed his mind, and after a prodigious leap into the air 
(he looked enormous !) he started off down stream again. The 
reel hummed out for a few more turns and then stopped, 
and a second later came that terrible feeling which all fishermen 
must have experienced at some time and must dread. The rod 
suddenly straightened, and my heart stopped beating for several 
minutes (so it seemed) till a limp feeling came over me as I realised 
that he had really gone. And it was even worse than I thought; 
the line had parted right on the reel itself, and examination 
showed that as it ran out it had literally worn a groove in one 
of the guards of the reel and had then been cut on the ragged edge 
of the groove as if by a knife. 

I knew that something would go and I had hoped it would be 
the cast, but no such luck. [I had lost the whole of my line as well 
as my cast within ten minutes of arriving at the pool. It was a 
terrible catastrophe and one which I could ill afford. 
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Still | had my spare line and I set to work to wind it on to the 
reel and get to work again as soon as possible, being careful on 
this occasion to lead the line outside the damaged reel guard to 
prevent the same thing happening again. 

I recommenced fishing in practically the same place, but for 
the next half hour or so nothing was seen. 

I then changed my fly to a smaller sea trout fly, a red body 
and white wing, and continued fishing close under the bridge. At 
almost my first cast I was into a good fish, but I think it was more 
the change of ground than the change of fly which caused this. | 
have never found that there is much choice in flies in this part 
of the world, the chief thing being to get the fly over the fish and 
to allow it to go down stream with very little drag on it. I landed 
this next fish without trouble after about ten minutes and he 
proved to be a fine one of about 5 lbs. A quarter of an hour later 
I had caught another of almost the same weight, and as I was 
gaffing this I disturbed a much bigger one which was lying 
almost exactly underneath where I was standing. 

I marked the place on the plank, and having safely deposited 
my fish behind a large rock on dry land, I returned to try for the 
bigger one. 

It was not an easy matter to ofier this fish the fly, as he was 
lying so close to the barrage; but after several attempts I managed 
to flick my fly into the required position and he took it at once. 
He went straight down stream and I had visions of a repetition of 
my first adventure; but I managed to check him at about forty 
yards and he then contented himself with darting from side to side 
and attempting to bore to the bottom. 

His efforts were most gallant, but after about 20 minutes he 
was obviously tiring, and I began to press him more and more, 
till eventually I had the satisfaction of bringing him to the surface, 
where he lay on his side. Thinking he was quite beat I reeled 
in unul he was close unaer the bridge, but the sight of me on the 
bridge above him put new life into the fish, and with a last effort 
he dashed under the planks, taking a complete turn round one of 
the upright posts supporting the bridge. 

He lay exhausted on his side, the cast firmly round a rough 
timber post, and it was obvious that even a kick would be suffi- 
cient to part the cast, which was only a single gut. I realised 
that the situation was desperate and that no time was to be lost, 
and so, shouting to one of my companions to come and hold my 
rod, I lay down on the plank and gently slipped the long gaff 
into the water above him. 

He was lying about two feet below the surface, and so, care- 
fully measuring the distance, I struck at him and managed to 
gaff him just below the shoulders. He gave a tremendous kick 
and the cast parted like a bit of cotton, but I had him upon the 
bridge in a second and my companion and I literally fell upon him. 
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My gaff was a home-made one, not a very good shape, and 
it was no easy task to carry the struggling fish along the narrow, 
badly constructed bridge to the bank. My companion endeavoured 
to hold his tail while I “held the protruding point of the gaff in one 
hand and the handle in the other, and in this way we made our 
perilous passage towards dry land. 

As luck had it the last plank was particularly narrow and 
uneven, and one of us nearly slipped in, disturbing the balance 
of the other, so that for a moment the fish was left hanging on the 

gaff. He took full advantage of this and with a last. despairing 
struggle flung himself clear of the gaff and landed in thé water 
below. There he lay on his back in a sort of backwater, drifting 
slowly down the stream, and my feelings can be better imagined 
than described. 

My companion, however, was equal to the occasion: he was 
off the bridge and into the water in a second, and actually picked 
the fish out of the water as it drifted down, and it was safely 
landed. After a coup de grace with the butt of the gaff it was 
left with the other two in a place of safety. It weighed 15|bs. 
and was a lovely deep, fresh-run fish, and the best I caught that 
year. My companion’ s rescue was truly a wonderful perform- 
ance, and if it had not been for him the fish would have been lost. 
We fished till about 9 p.m., and then reluctantly gave it up and 
returned to our ships. 

I caught three more fish, one of 12 lbs. which was not so 
fresh-run though quite a sporting fish; another of 9 Ibs. which 
was in excellent condition ; and one more of 5 1ds., my total creel 
being six fish weighing 51 Ibs., and total time of fishing about 
six hours. 

My two companions between them caught five others, none 
very large, and two or three beautiful brown trout of about 2 Ibs. 
weight each, and we returned to our ships that night with a great 
teeling of contentment. 

{ caught several other fish in the same pool that year, but 
never had a day like this again, though I have no doubt that the 
same could be equalled or bettered without difficulty, esnecially 
if one had a more suitable rod and more time. 

The best fish landed from the bridge that year on a rod 
weighed 22 Ibs., but fish of 30 lbs. and more are caugh? in the 
nets and traps by the Laps. 

The one that broke me was pernaps one of these, and T am 
sufficiently a fisherman to beiieve that he was nearer 30 than 
20 lbs. in weight. 
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The Badminton 
Photographic Competition 


Now that a better quality of paper is once more obtainable, the 
Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE have revived their 
pre-war custom, and offer each month a prize or prizes up to the 
value of Six Guineas for the best original photographs sent in repre- 
senting any subject of sporting interest. Racing, Steeplechasing, 


Polo, Cricket, Football, Tennis, Golf, Flying, Motoring, Fishing—in 
fact any and every form of sport—should form excellent material for 
the amateur photographer. 

Competitors may send in their photographs cn the following 
conditions :— 

i. That they have been taken by the sender. 

ii. That they have never been previously published. 

iit, That the competitor understands that the Proprietors of the 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to print any 
photograph sent in whether it receives a prize or not. 

The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely 
to competitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the 
Coupon to be found in the advertisement columns. 

Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth 
paper are best for reproduction. 

Photographs of Public School and University interest will be 
especially welcome. 

All entries must be in by the last day of September. Results of 
the September Competition will be announced in the November issue. 
No photographs can be returned except under special circumstances. 

Entries from the Colonies and Abroad must reach us by the last 
day of the ensuing month. Thus entries for the September Competition 
must reach us not later than October 31st, and they will then be judged 
with the home entries for October. 

The Editor’s decision is final. 

In the event of two or more competitors sending in photographs 
of equal merit, the prize will be divided. 


Our English Partridge 
and its Habits 


BY 
A. R. HORWOOD, F.L.S. 


UR English Partridge, though local in its occurrence in 

different parts of the British Isles, is generally distributed. 
In this country it is found in the cultivated districts, in water 
meadows and on hill sides. There is a northern form of a darker 
colour, the fell partridge or moor partridge, which lives at higher 
altitudes and is smaller than the lowland grey partridge. Apart 
from these differences in plumage and size, between the sub- 
alpine and southern forms there are numerous colour varieties, 
buff, black, pied, white, and albinos. Occasionally also it 
hybridizes with the French or Red-legged Partridge. 

Our British species is not found in East Asia, where the 
original of our hybrid pheasants come from, or the Siberian 
Pheasant. Most of them are crosses with the ringed necked 
variety. There is an allied form of partridge in Thibet, and in 
India, with a prominent horseshoe. The grey partridge occurs 
in most parts of the Continent, and extends east of the Urals, 
and in the Steppe regions of Russia is plentiful. It is not common 
in the North, having been intreduced as recently as the eighteenth 
century into some parts of Macedonia. 

Times have changed since the partridge was flown at with 
the kite and other hawks in the days of falconry, or since it was 
shoi over dogs, and though there is a tendency in many quarters 
to return to the simple but much more sporting practice of shoot- 
ing so beloved by our forefathers, yet it will not bring back the 
old condition of the country before the enclosure, or the old double 
fenced hedges, and the much more abundant natural cover for the 
birds provided by the old common nurseries for gorse and other 
stocks of undergrowth recalled in such old names as Stocking 
Gorse, Broom Leys, and so on. Cultivation has now reached a 
high pitch of perfection in the more fertile parts of the country, 
and many old heaths and commons have been turned into pasture 
or arable, pasture turned into arable, and vice versa. The Part- 
ridge, however, is distinctly a bird of cultivation. It flourishes 
best where there is a good admixture of stubble and roots with 
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good dry loamy pastures, and is not, as a rule, able to exist on 
poor soils. It is usually abundant on moorlands which are not 
wet or surrounded by bogland or unenclosed heaths. Such birds. 
are generally wilder than the birds of strictly arable or pasture 
lands, finding their culmination in the higher altitudes affected 
by the hill partridges, which are not only smaller and redder, 
but in every way wilder, adopting the habits of ‘‘ red legs ”’ or 
“ runners.” 


YOUNG GREY PARTRIDGES JUST HATCHED. 


Pairing takes place, if the weather is mild and genial, as 
soon as the snow has gone, or even before it has disappeared from 
the tops of the hills. But a return to cold conditions sends the 
pairing birds back to the coveys, and they will usually pack, like 
grouse in winter when driven by lack of food from the moors to 
the valleys, until warmer conditions return again. 

Mating is usually in full swing in March or February, and 
early nests have been found in April, but the usual time for nesting 
is May. The hen will seldom, if ever, leave her nest even when 
disturbed, except under the greatest provocation. If she deserts 
the cock will sometimes take her place, as he does if she is killed 
by any chance, or if she is frightened. But usually the hen bird 
is a close sitter, allowing herself even to be handled and stroked 
on the nest, as I have myself noted more than once. Whether 
she loses her shyness and becomes bold and reckless or confiding, 
or whether it is a case of determination to defend her nest from 
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disturbance, the partridge will submit to daily visits to her nest 
without being alarmed or disturbed, always, however, making 
sure that her eggs are covered and invisible. At an early stage 
before the hen sits she may desert if it is apparent that the site 
is unsuitable, and if the grass be trodden down, as this only 
paves the way to discovery by the various ground vermin and 
winged enemies that are fond of sucking eggs, such as the stoat, 
hedgehog, rat, jay, crow, and magpie. 

Sometimes pheasants’ eggs are found in the same nest as 
paitridges’. Usually the pheasant will not sit, but leaves the 
task of hatching to the partridge. If, however, she does, there is 
a battle royal between the rightful owner of the nest and the 
intruder, in which the plucky little brown bird, which can be very 
courageous on occasion, generally comes off best, and sits herself, 
hatching the foundlings as well, and looking after them as if they 
were her own chicks. Incubation takes three weeks. The long 
time of sitting, cheerfully endured by the patient hen, is at an 
end as soon as the cheepers begin to chip the eggsheils, which 
they do round the middle of the egg. For some reason the two 
halves of the shell are frequently found in a nest the one inside 
the other. Quickly the down of the chicks gets dry and provides 
a warm coat for the little beauties, the fluff being yellow, with 
darker markings on the wings. They very soon, after a few 
hours in fact, are able to run, and the hen leads them off to a 
neighbouring ant-heap, joined by the cock, who is as unfailing 
in his devotion and attention to his family as herself. Or they 
may be escorted to a place of greater safety or better cover. Warm, 
sunny days enable the little birds to mature very rapidly. It is 
the wet seasons that are so bad for the young, as they cannot fly 
till they are several weeks old and are continually on the ground, 
which, if it is wet, causes cramp; and once seized with it they do 
not recover. Thunderstorms are the worst, and these are very 
liable to occur at the most important time, in June and July. For 
this reason dry soils are the most suitable for partridge rearing. 
It is surprising how the mere fact of having young ones at once 
transforms the character of the parents. Normally peaceable and 
sociable and not given to quarrel, except the cock birds in spring, 
the duty of raising a family makes them bold and brave in face 
of danger. This is in striking contrast to the habit of the hen 
when nesting, for she then tries to escape notice, and is meek 
and long-suffering when disturbed or seen at close quarters on 
the nest, allowing one to touch and handle her. This unobtrusive- 
ness and shyness is replaced by anxiety and boldness, even rash- 
ness, which is evolved by the keen sense of devotion and self- 
sacrifice the pair show when the young are with them. 

There is something more than mere instinct, a form of 
memory, in this, and something more than reason, if one may 
say so. Altruism in animals is not less noble than in man. 
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Love of family, as some ethnologists would have us believe, is not 
simply a phase or outcome of natural selection elicited by the 
struggle for existence, for it transcends experience and is alto- 
gether of a higher order. The ruses adopted to’ smuggle the 
young out of harm’s way by shifting the chance of capture on to 
themselves through a pretence of being wounded are extraordinary 
means of achieving the desired end, and evince a great amount 
of self-abnegation, as well as skilful manoeuvres of a kind exactly 


YOUNG PARTRIDGE. 


‘calculated to secure success. Not only will the old birds run such 
risks and forget their own danger when their young are threatened 
in this way, but they are equally determined and full of fight if a 
hawk or any other enemy appears, and will not be content till they 
have driven away the intruder. 

Watch a young covey with the old birds in a field, and note 
the attentiveness of the latter, the cock finding food and clucking 
to the chicks to draw them round, just like a barndoor hen or cock. 
The cheepers reply with a faint chick-like note of content. 

Occasionally nests have been found as early as January, but 
this is a very rare occurrence. Cases have occurred where hens 
have been found to have eggs ‘n them during the shooting season. 
Sometimes one finds these eggs laid on the ground in the open; 
-of course they are not fertile. It is not so rare to find that chicks 
-have hatched out in March and April, but these are early ; and this 
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only happens in exceptionally warm springs, which are often 
followed by colder weeks in early summer. The partridge is a 
most prolific species, as indeed are most game birds. There are 
seldom less than 10 to 12 eggs, often 15, and in some cases 20*, 
but a partridge cannot properly cover so many eggs. In spite of 
her fecundity many of the eggs get stolen or sucked, and the 
young chicks are liable to cramp, or to be carried off by hawks, 
crows, and other marauders. So that though the eggs are usually 
very fertile, in spite of the numbers laid and chicks hatched the 
partridge does not increase more than if it laid five eggs only. 
When the eggs are laid in May, the most general date, the chicks. 
are hatched about the third week in June. Nesting is encouraged 
by warm, hot weather, and put back by cold. In the North the 
nests are quite three weeks later than in the South. The number 
of eggs varies also according to the weather. Sometimes pale blue 
eggs are found, and on the Continent the eggs are nearly white. 
Our English bird lays eggs of an olive brown or buff tint as a 
rule. 


*In nests laid in by two hens more than 30 eggs have been discovered. 
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H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD. 


“A man who had a mandate to depart, 
Yet was allowed to come my path athwart.”’ 
Wordsworth. 


S I shape again this story in my mind I see that it has all 
A the qualities of adream. In the broad daylight I myself have 
almost come to disbelieve in its reality. Reason reminds me that 
the instinct for self-preservation may awake tardily in the mind : 
that at that time I was in a state when to distinguish between 
truth and illusion is impossible. Yet in my heart I know it was 
no dream. 

* * * * * * * % 

Resting here I see again a remote Swiss valley. Even in this 
late autumn, the sun beats pitilessly on the little village beneath 
me. The red roofs and the painted walls of the houses are aglow. 
As a diligence, with its tinkling bells, ascends the hill, the dust 
of the road rises in a hot white powder. One feels little desire 
to leave the cool shade of the veranda of the Kurhaus, set in green 
trees on the mountain side. It is pleasant, indeed, to sit here 
and to note the wonderful variety of colour in the picture which 
rests before the eye. The village itself is radiant in many hues: 
red, green and white predominating—the ruder chalets of rough 
logs supplying the more sombre tints, brown, amber, and many 
shades of grey. But even here in the meanest hut, some bright 
colouring is added: a cluster of purple hydrangeas at the door 
or the scarlet gleam of a mass of geraniums peering from some 
little window box. . 

As one looks down on the valley the scene is one of summer’s 
prime: the peacock-blue lake shimmers through the trees, the 
‘sunny meadows are smooth and green, many-coloured butterflies 
flit amidst the tangle of tall-growing weeds and flowers just beyond 
the veranda. But if the eye be turned upwards, Nature at once 
takes on another aspect, and the very season of the year changes 
at a glance. Now the rocks, towering sheer for a thousand feet 
‘or more, are black and threatening, and the pines clinging to their 
‘sides have a weather-beaten look. Beyond the jagged lines the 
higher mountains rise, and at last, ranged against the sky, are 
the peaks of snow set in an unchanging winter. 

I have come here wth a single purpose in view. I have never 
killed a chamois: never, indeed, seen one in its native haunt. 
Now that Switzerland is given over to the ubiquitous tourist, these 
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wild creatures have deserted their once familiar haunts. — Still 
there are untrodden ranges where they may yet be found by those 
who seek with sufficient diligence. The man to whom I owe the 
information that chamois may still be found even on the nearer 
crags which rise above my head is something of a character. He 
is not a professional guide: indeed the country hereabouts 
possesses no fashionable peaks worthy of inscription on the butt 
of an alpenstock. Still he knows the mountains well : none better, 
I am told. I am interested in Ritz. He was born, he tells me, 
on the hills. The little log-built house set high in the rocks, from 
which the lamp shines at night like a solitary star, is the only 
home he has known. He is an old man, unmarried, and appar- 
ently without kindred or friends. Why he should have set him- 
self apart from the world is not clear; by no means is he morose 
or taciturn. Indeed now that we have pooled our fragmentary 
knowledge of two languages in order to make a common stock, 
he talks to me with the frankness and with something of the irre- 
sponsibility of childhood. Why has he not wandered afield to see 
something of the world after the manner of his race, I ask him. 
He laughs lightly with slight shrug of shoulder and opening 
hands. ‘‘Is not the world here—here already ?’’ he replies. 

Perhaps he is right. Ritz, it appears, is a man of dreams 
and visions. He speaks quite simply and casually of things un- 
seen by common earth-dwellers. From the windows of the dis- 
mantled chapel, hardly to be discovered amidst the shattered 
crags, he has watched the glimmer of lights and heard sounds 
as of low voices singing. Yet when he drew near, and peeped 
through the embrasure, all was darkness and silence and the heavy 
oaken door was still securely barred. After all, why should I 
smile with city-bred superiority. Life, I know, in an infinite 
variety of forms, lies outside the normal perceptions. Without a 
microscope I might to-day be treating as grossly fabulous the 
strange figures which dance in every drop of water. Can I be 
quite certain that the glasses hitherto discovered have probed these 
matters io the end? 


Then am I not aware that all knowledge is made up of small 
experiences slowly accumulated? I have my own scanty stock 
gleaned by moving mentally in one direction: why may not Ritz, 
travelling” on an entirely different route, have put something by 
as well: : By what right do I point the revolver of my ignorance 
at the head of Nature and demand from her “‘ authentic tidings 
of invisible things’’? My Alpine friend, I am certain, would 
never treat the Differenti: iI Calculus so disrespectfully. 

Here I recall the fact that I did not cross a continent in a 
somewhat uncomfortable railway carriage in order to rehabilitate 
the tarnished reputation of gnomes and _ fairies—the “‘ Little 
People,’’ as Ritz calls them with his engaging smile. My errand 
is less poetic. I want the pronged horns of a chamois of my own 
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killing to add to the modest trophies which already decorate my 
walls. I bring Ritz abruptly to-earth. ‘‘ Yees, yees,’’ he says, 
“to-night ve vill go to the club-hutte.”’ 

Ritz is well advised. If we reach the club-hutte to-night, we 
can cross the great snow-belt in the early hours of the morning 
before the burning sun makes it rotten and wearisome to tread. 
So we may dine comfortably and smoke the pipe of peace on the 
veranda until the day is well advanced. 

Five p.m.—Ritz is already in attendance, riick-sack on back, 
rope coiled about his shoulders, glittering ice-axe in hand. I, 
encumbered only by Winchester and alpenstock, present, | am 
aware, a less picturesque figure. The heat of the day has now 
spent itself. Slowly our little procession takes its way up the 
gentle mountain slope. The track is narrow, and from time to 
time we stand aside to allow the cart, drawn by the slow, wild-eyed 
oxen, to pass by. Little by little the path grows steeper: now it 
winds through the gloom of the pine belt and comes to the light 
again on the edge of the precipice, where, hundreds of feet below, 
the milky-hued glacier water dashes through the rocks. <A track 
partly hewn out of the face of the cliff gives a good footway but 
with little to spare. It tends upwards and ever upwards, and by 
slow degrees the darkness falls; one by one the stars appear in the 
velvet blackness of the sky. 

I am climbing now through a chaos of huge detached rocks, 
following every turn of the shadowy guide. At last he pauses 
and points to a faint patch of whiteness in the gloom above. The 
first stage of our journey is nearly at an end. The club-hutte— 
the hospice where we may rest and sleep awhile—is at hand. 

The interior of the club-huite is simple. Now that the small 
lamp glimmers on the rude deal table we may peer into the 
shadowy recesses. The walls are of bare stone. At the further 
end is a wooden platform which extends across the whole breadth 
of the structure. Upon this is a mattress, and hanging from a 
rope stretched from wall to wall are rugs to serve us for covering. 
There is no superfluous luxury here. We eat frugally and sleep 
the sleep of the just. 

But before I turn in I have time for a pipe. . I stand for 
awhile on the terrace of rock just outside the door. The stars 
seem almost within reach of the hand. Beneath my feet a great 
wreath of cloud obscures the valley.. Now it blows aside and for a 
moment I see, glittering in some immeasurable depth, the lights 
of the Kurhaus. 

Four a.m.—Ritz is already astir. Dressing is a brief process, 
for I have merely divested myself of my boots. After a rinse in 
the little ice-cold torrent in the rocks I am ready. It is still dark, 
but from the terrace I can make out the changing shapes of the 
misi as it seethes beneath like smoke from some giant cauldron. 

Now the path winds up the steep side of the cliff, and for an 
hour or more we climb, taking heed of each step, for the soft 
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shale crumbles and breaks beneath the feet. At length we reach 
a more level expanse where vegetation grows freely. The char- 
acter of the ground is strange : huge tussocks arise on every hand, 
like grave-mounds. The valley is still hidden in darkness and 
mist, “but, higher, the vast range of snow peaks stand pale against 
the sky. Soon a faint bar of light rests on the horizon in the 
east. One by one the distant summits are touched with rose. 
The bar of light deepens and turns to ruddy gold. Peak after 
peak arises in dazzling whiteness, and rose and azure and gold 
gleam on a myriad heights. 

For awhile this shining army of white hills seem like islands 
rising from a sea of cloud. But soon as the sun lifts itself clear 
of the horizon, the shadows turn and flee. Great rifts are cut 
sheer in the mist. In the unfathomable deeps little villages 
appear, set in green plains. On the nearer heights the plumes of 
the pine trees, still rooted in cloud, come into ken. Little by 
little the whole landscape is swept clear, and a new world of rock 
and wood and torrent, of snow mountain and nestling hamlet, 
rests in the morning sunshine. 

We have now reached the edge of the snow belt at the point 
where the ascent may be most easily made. Here a halt is called 
and the rope is got ready. As we rest the eye is cheered by a 
little party of snow buntings—a most pleasant sight in this well- 
nigh birdless land. They come forward with sweet call-notes, 
the white bars on their wings contrasting with the dark rocks; 
then they go twittering on their way. The great ice-field slopes 
upward to the sky, a glistening white expanse broken to the right 
by a line of rocky hills. Ritz takes out his glass from the riick- 
sack and surveys the heights, gazing on them slowly crag by 
crag. Nothing rewards his search. Now, roped together, for the 
silted snow hides deep fissures in the ice, we essay the ascent. For 
hours we toil on. Looking back, our footprints form a faint dark 
line extending for miles, but ahead, the silent peaks appear to be 
far-distant as ever. When at length we reach the broken. boulders 
at their base the shadows of noon are already falling. No matter : 
Ritz has a small rock-dwelling known only to himself, hidden 
away in the crags, where with a log fire we shall do famously for 
the night. 

But now something occurs to turn the current of our thoughts. 
A slim, dark form is seen moving across a narrow line of snow 
on a distant altitude. It is lost as it reaches the black background 
of shaly rock but, through the glass, another glimpse is gained ; 
it stands for a moment, “head and horns silhouetted against the 
sky : then it moves slowly away, disappearing over the brow. 

Ritz is by no means hopeless. To my anxious questions he 
offers temperate replies, smiling blandly the while. By a détour 
we may strike the line of the chamois, and there may be others as 
well, feeding beneath the ridge. This, at any rate, is good hear- 
ing. But the climb is stiff—very stiff. 
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As to the latter prophecy Ritz is perfectly right. No amateur 
cragsman need desire a stiffer climb. Sometimes my gentle guide 
pauses, the half of his iron-fanged boot sole projecting over a 
ledge, to smile encouragingly as I labour timorously in his wake. 
Now my alpenstock slips from my grasp and goes clanging from 
point to point to some unknown depth. On the whole, as I lie 
panting on a snow wreath in the final lodgment of rock, I con- 
gratulate myself inasmuch as I have not followed it. Ritz the 
while is carefully examining the ground beyond the barrier of 
rock which surrounds us. Now he comes softly back to my side. 
So he is right again! My fingers are a little numb as I slip the 
cartridge into the breech. In this way I account for their shaki- 
ness. But I must never miss now. After all Ritz’s care a 
blunder would take on the dimensions of a crime. I tell myself 
that deer-fever is a mere failure of will. I will not miss. 

So with Ritz at my side I peer over the barrier: then I put 
my cap on the rock as a rest for the rifle. Fortunately nothing 
much is required of me. There stands the quarry feeding on a 
ledge barely seventy yards away, and as it turns its full broadside 
is exposed. I have merely to take it with the most ordinary care. 

So it is done! My first chamois crumples up like a stricken 
hare. It slides down a shaly declivity, sticks for a moment 
against a projecting rock, then with a final kick dislodges itself. 
Now it rests motionless on the long slope twenty or thirty feet 
below. Instinctively | have crammed in another cartridge, but a 
second glance assures me that it is quite safe. 

Now, most worthy Ritz, for the recovery of our prey. I 
don’t altogether like the appearance of the descent, but my agile 
guide makes light of it. He swings himself over the sheer face, 
sidles along the first ledge, drops neatly to the broader shelf 
below, -and in a few moments more the thing is done. Now he 
looks up with his cheery smile and waves his hand in token of 
victory. He has barely five yards of the rock-face to travel before 
the slope on which the chamois lies is gained. There is still a 
drop beneath him of two hundred feet or more, but the track 
broadens here, and is not Ritz as sure-footed as the wild goat 
himself? When he returns to the ledge I can relieve him of his 
burden and haul the chamois up the last few yards of the cliff- 
wall. I turn to uncoil the rope.. Suddenly I hear the rush of 
dislodged stones and I see that a mass of the treacherous shale 
has broken away, leaving a great gap in the track. Ritz has 
gone! 

I draw back, trying to steady my nerves. I say to myself 
that this thing cannot be: in a moment more I shall see him with 
his perennial smile. 1 stare at the familiar things lying in the 
snow : the ruck-sack which a few moments ago he discarded, the 
coiled rope, the glass in its worn, brown case. Then I peer again 
into the pitiless depths. I see him at length. He lies prone on 
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the edge of the snow-line, his arms extended. The glass brings 
him nearer, but no movement, no flicker of life can be discerned. 
Slowly I realise the fact that I am alone. 

I sit down to consider the situation in all its bearings. I 
light a pipe. It is clearly impossible to descend to the spot where 
Ritz lies. If he is to be approached at all it must be from the 
lower ground. Clearly again, my only course is to retrace my 
steps: to go down by the only track I know. 

This proves to be by no means easy. Lacking the guiding 
presence of Ritz I lose my way. A fissure which seemed familiar 
ends in a blank precipice. Turn where I will, I sooner or later 
reach a point where further descent becomes impossible. New 
complications press upon me. It is growing rapidly dark, and 
for some time I have been conscious that heavy snowflakes are 
falling. Now the storm sweeps down in a whirling blizzard, 
obscuring everything. One thing alone remains to be done: to 
work my way back as best I can to the lodgment of rock where 
Ritz left me on his final errand. Here I may build up something 
of a shelter, and so await the day. 

* * * * 


How many hours have I been lying here? This question 
moves idly in my mind for a moment and is lost. The acute 
agony of cold has left me, I think. If it be still there I cannot 
make the mental effort needful to disentangle it from the other 
phantasmagoria which move drowsily in my brain. In some 
remote past, when the cold was getting to my heart, I dragged 
myself to the barrier to look again on Ritz. The wind had swept 
the sky clear. In the moonlight I could see him, his arms 
extended on the snow. Good old Ritz: I hear him laughing 
now . . . Quite neartome . . . This is interesting, but 
it doesn’t matter now. I am falling, falling asleep ; 
What is this? . . . Ahand . . . drawing me upwards. 
Why can’t Ritz leave me alone? His laughter disturbs me. 
** T tell you, Ritz, I can’t move a peg. Yet you drag me on—on 
—down the face of those’ damned precipices of yours. I can’t 
do it, I tell you. 

oe Shall we never cease walking, Ritz? What have 
I ever done to you that you will not let me sleep? . . .” 

“Ah! at last you stop -. . . Brandy .. . anda 
light burning on a table.’’ And then oblivion. 

* * %* * * 

The grey-headed attendant at the club-hutte moved quietly 
to and fro about the stove. ‘‘ Yees—yees,’’ he was saying, “‘ you 
have been ill—very ill. And how you came down from Vorab 
in the night, alone, without. a guide—that I do not understand. 
And of Ritz—yees—yees. The guides found him below Vorab 
and brought him here. When they found him he had been dead 
two days.” 
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A ROUND 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


The Leading Two-Year-Olds 


It would be particularly interesting if one could inspect Mr. 
Persse’s handicap of the two-year-olds, or at any rate have his 
estimate of the prominent runners in their first season; for if it were 
possible authoritatively to place Tetratema, Tetrameter, the Decagone 
and Gallinata colts, La Dauphine, Lilloise, and one or two more, a fair 
idea of the lot would be obtainable. With a. little guessing one could - 
fit in the others who have been prominent, He Goes, Sarchedon, 
Orpheus, Allenby, Marchal Neil, Prince Herod, the Eager Agnes colt, 
Charles Surface, Dynamo, the Comtessine colt, Bruce Lodge, the Spean 
Bridge filly, Marcia Blanche, Maxwell, Lady Phoebe, Golden Guinea, 
Carborundum, Archaic, March Along, Southern, Sunny Moya, Forarity, 
Lampetia, Cinna, Bright Folly, and the rest with names which are 
becoming, or have become, familiar. 


The Tetrarch and His Offspring 


Up to the present time it looks as if Tetratema is the best of his 
year, though it has frequently happened that the colt or filly rated as 
the best before August is over occupies a much humbler position at the 
end of October. No excuse has been suggested for Orpheus, whom 
Tetratema beat by four lengths in the Molecombe Stakes at Goodwood. 
Some excuses are indeed more often than not futile, at the same time 
it would of course be absurd to pretend that they are never justified, 
and Orpheus was certainly expected to win the race for which he was 
so readily defeated. An idea exists among many people that the 
Tetrarchs will be found lacking in stamina. If so the weakness must 
be inherited from his dam, for his sire, Roi Hérode, was notable for 
stamina and sound constitution when in training, and the same may be 
said without hesitation of his sire and grandsire, Le Samaritain and 
the brilliant Le Sancy. The impression mentioned may arise from 
the fact, certainly an unfortunate one, that The Tetrarch could not be 
produced as a three-year-old. 

Quite possibly staying will not be the strong point of the offspring 
of the somewhat sensational grey. It must be admitted, however, that 
Snow Maiden has some pretensions to stay, for though this can 
scarcely be held as proved by the Irish Oaks, where the runner up was 
another daughter of The Tetrarch, Tetrarchia, whose best course is 
generally believed to be well short of a mile, Snow Maiden also won 
the Baldoyle Derby, beating Loch Lomond, who afterwards distin- 
guished himself by his victory at the Curragh in the Irish Derby, a 
mile and a half, when the filly was a bad third. For the rest of the 
Tetrarch’s offspring, such as are more than two years old, there are 
grave doubts as to whether Stefan the Great stays, the only race Four- 
fold has ever won has been over five furlongs, and Chiffre d’Amour’s 
race at Goodwood was over a six furlong course. 
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Coming Races 


Returning to the two-year-olds, one does not know what to think 
of Sarchedon. It was noticed that before the Chesterfield Stakes he 
was sweating more ‘than freely—copiously it may be said. This may 
have arisen from more than one cause. Very possibly it indicated 
dislike for racing. Unless he retrieves his character by some exhi- 
bition of gameness owners of mares will be very shy of seeking his 
services when in course of time he is sent to the stud. He Goes began 
in such very modest fashion that hesitation to accept him as a really 
good animal is not unnatural. The Decagone colt created something 
akin to a sensation by his victory at Ascot on the occasion of his single 
outing, for the reason that he won easily after being to all appearance 
quite hopelessly left. Why he has not been seen again I am not 
aware; but we shall possibly know more of this and other things not 
very long after this number of the Magazine has been _ published. 
Various two-year-old races of interest are impending at Derby and 
Manchester prior to Dencaster, and a clearer view of some of the young 
ones will very possibly have been obtained at York, whilst these pages 
are in the press. 

Owners who are ambitious to find out what their two-year-olds 
really are may, however, be inclined to keep them for the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster. At the same time experience constantly shows 
that races which look extraordinarily interesting when the entry is 
perused often shrink to very modest dimensions, and as for the Cham- 
‘pagne, the average runners for the last five and twenty years has been 


under half a dozen. It is little use, therefore, anticipating a full field. 
Those nominated, however, include Southern, Orpheus, March Along, 
Manton—one of those not yet seen in public—Silvern, Wimasu, 
Celestial, Queen of Jest—another ‘‘ dark ’’ one—Tetratema, the Eager 
Agnes colt, the Decagone colt, and He Goes. I am not disposed to be 
enthusiastic about any two-year-old we have seen up to the present 
time. 


The Three-Year-Olds 


As regards the three-year-olds it is somewhat curious that on the 
eve of September there should be nothing like agreement as to which 
is the best. The Derby winner, Grand Parade, has done almost all 
that was ever asked of him. Last year he won five of his six races, 
and what looks like a legitimate excuse might be made for his defeat 
in the Moulton Stakes. He had lately come over from Ireland, he was 
giving weight to the two who finished in front of him, 15 lb. to Glan- 
merin, 5 lb. to Knight of the Air who started favourite at a shade 
over even money; and Grand Parade really ran well, being beaten only 
a head and two lengths. This year he was not out before the Derby, 
which he won, subsequently carrying off the Prince of Wales’ Stakes 
at Ascot. His record, it will be seen, is really admirable; at the same 
time it is a curious fact that he is not held in the high esteem that 
might have been expected, the reasons being that he is considered lucky 
to have won at Epsom, and his Ascot effort was by no means con- 
vincing, his victorious opponent of the previous year, Glanmerin, 
having come very near to beating him. Grand Parade is not in the 
Leger, and if he were I think it is tolerably certain that, supposing a 
market existed, he would not be so good a favourite as Buchan, who 
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finished a neck behind him in the Derby. Possibly, indeed, Lord 
Glanely’s other colt, Dominion, might be chosen first, a notion sug- 
gested by the fact that in the Derby Dominion was supposed to be so 
much the better of the two that he started at 11 to 1 while 33 to 1 
was the price of the winner. 


Sir Douglas 


Dominion is in the Leger, for which race Sir Douglas is evidently 
creeping into favour. It is notorious that last year this son of Stedfast 
and Mille Fleurs never gave anything like his running in public until 
he won the Old Nursery at the Houghton Meeting, lightly weighted 
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wit!: 7 st. 2 lb., Chuette, who was third, beaten three lengths and a 
head, giving him 16 Ib. A remarkable circumstance in connection with 
Sir Douglas is that he only appears to go for one jockey. There is no 
better rider than Carslake, who was on the colt’s back in five of his six 
two-year-old races, and never did more than make a dead heat for 
third place. Carslake was in the saddle this year when Sir Douglas 
was unplaced for the Craven Stakes and shortly afterwards when he 
ran very badly for the Esher Cup. At that time, indeed, Sir Hedworth 
Meux spoke of him as ‘‘ an ungenerous colt.’’ In his third race, a 
Three-Year-Old Handicap at the Newmarket Second Spring Meeting, 
Sir Douglas was ridden by Hulme, who had been on his back in the 
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Nursery he had taken the previous season. Sir Douglas won by 
eight lengths. He ran creditably for the Derby, finishing fourth, and 
since then in Hulme’s hands he has carried off the Hardwicke Stakes 
at Ascot—from only one opponent, however—the Wiltshire at the 
Bibury Club Meeting, and at Goodwood he gave 21 Ib. to Chat Tor in 
the Gordon Stakes and won in a canter. 


The Leger 


Chat Tor won the Lewes Handicap easily by three lengths, carry- 
ing 8 st. 2 lb., which meant that Sir Douglas must have won the race 
with considerably over 10 stone. The runner up at Lewes was a colt . 
named Charley’s Uncle, then in receipt of 4 lb., and he easily won the 
race for which he next started at Windsor. General opinion is never- 
theless in favour of Buchan, held to be unfortunate to have lost the 
Derby, a rooted impression which will not be dissipated until it is shown 
to be incorrect. There may be an explanation of the decadence of The 
Panther. It appears that for a long time past he has never stridden 
ou: freely, and after a recent gallop it was found that a spavin had 
developed. The colt has been blamed for shiftiness or roguery when 
it would now seem that this ailment has been affecting him. At the 
time of writing he has not been taken out of the St. Leger, but it is 
of course impossible that he can run. September is the ‘‘ mares’ 
month,”’ and there are two fillies in the Leger who seem very likely to 
be dangerous, the Oaks winner Bayuda and Lord Derby’s greatly 


improved Keysoe. My idea of the race is that Buchan and Sir Douglas 
are quite likely to fight out the finish—for Buchan has beaten Dominion 
four times, that is whenever they have met—and that Keysoe will not 
be far off. I am somewhat sceptical as to whether Bayuda stays, but 
Oaks winners have often won Legers. 


The Older Horses 


Of the older horses Mr. W. M. Cazalet’s staying Air Raid has 
apparently broken down, a serious loss, as in all likelihood he must 
have won good races. The son of Willonyx and Ayrslave has, how- 
ever, done enough to ensure him excellent chances at the stud. By 
Jingo is to be kept in training for another year in the hope that he may 
secure a second Ascot Cup, and if all goes well with him his prospect 
of doing so must be brilliant, especially in view of the moderate capacity 
of the present three-year-olds. . As regards other notable horses in 
training, Diadem lately made a successful visit to Ireland and annexed 
the Curragh Plate, a race worth £1,270, which is a rich stake for that 
country. It was her fifth victory of the season, and she may confi- 
dently be expected to add to it. Another horse who may now be 
described as famous, and whom there is a keen cesire to see again, 
is Irish Elegance. Happily he is giving every satisfaction, but it 
remains to be seen whether the task set him in the Cambridgeshire will 
or will not be too severe. 


. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


BY 
H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


SEPTEMBER.—We are now in what I have always considered the 
best month of the whole year for the angler, though naturally its merit 
depends somewhat on the sort of weather that it brings with it. A 
drought which begins in August and does not break till nearly the end 
of October—such times of trial are not outside experience—will, of 
course, upset any schemes for September fishing in places where rain at 
frequent intervals is a necessity. One cannot hope to do anything with 
autumn salmon or the late summer sea trout unless rivers are in some 
sort of condition. Nor will the last weeks of the brown trout season be 
very profitable without a fair amount of rain to freshen waters and make 
the atmosphere favourable to the hatching of flies. 

Given, however, the reasonable interplay of sun and shade, heat and 
shower, calm and breeze, that one looks for at this time of year, the 
month can be ideal for fishing holidays. All our fresh water fish are in 
reasonably good condition, the migratory fish may be plentiful and 
clean, and so there is a great variety of interest and choice. It may be 
added, too, that sea-angling is also prosperous, for summer fish like 
bass and mullet are still in-shore and willing to feed,\while autumn fish 
such as whiting, bream and codling are beginning to show up in the 
catches. There is one thing that always seems to me noticeable in a 
normal September, and that is the repetition of some of the freshness of 
spring. It is true that the verdure and fields tell the tale of a year that 
is getting old, but the angler with his eyes on the water need not be op- 
pressed by this. The clear bright water does not grow old, and if there 
has been timely rain it sparkles and ripples as merrily as ever. Some of 
the weeds, too, have gone—there is quite a clearance of some weeds in 
August without the help of chains of scythes, while on many fisheriés. 
the weed-cutter will have been at work recently, too—and the river really 
looks not unlike its April self. Further, there is the ‘‘ feeling in the 
air.”’ The languor of August is gone, and the breeze has a touch of 
briskness which is refreshing. You may note its effects in the renewed 
activity of water-born insects. There is much more fly about in the day 
time, both duns and sedges, than there has been since June, and in addi- 
tion you probably get an evening rise as brisk as anything that came in 
July. 


With SepremBer TRoutT.—Some of my most enjoyable days with 
trout has been in September, and all kinds of water have contributed to 
my store of memories. There was a tiny beck among the Yorkshire 
moors on which I had a day or two when conditions were exactly like 
what one hopes for in spring, and the water ran full and nicely tinged. 
The trout rose briskly, and I made nice little baskets in difficult con- 
ditions—the stream was very thickly wooded—and had a glorious time. 
I remember no happier days on any waters of the same type, even 
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though my experience has mostly been gained in the spring, 
when one’s whole being is instinct with the desire to enjoy 
everything to the full after a winter in which trout-fishing 
has been impossible. At one time, again, I always’ used 
to spend a few days on the Itchen in September, and _ so 
came to associate the month with chalk-stream fishing. On the Itchen, 
at any rate (I do not suppose it is very different on the Test, though I 
have never fished that river later than August), September is one of the 
best months, and you may get a rise of some sort more or less all day. 
Even if duns are not hatching, there are plenty of sedges about, and 
also good store of oddments in the shape of falling spinners, smuts, and 
casual land flies, caterpillars, etc. It is a very bad September day on 
which you do find a good proportion of the Itchen trout either feeding or 
willing to feed if tempted. And then of course there are the grayling as 
well. I will say more of them presently. 


At Biacpon.—Another vivid memory of September is of a few days 
which I spent at Blagdon about the middle of the month. The trout rose 
better on those days than I have ever known them to do there. It hap- 
pened that the weather was very favourable and there was plenty of fly, 
and especially plenty of a big midge with a grass-green body of which 
the fish seemed very fond. I have never seen that fly at Blagdon since, 
but doubtless it is a question of being there when the conditions are 
right. There is another big midge with an olive-green body, which ap- 
pears there on most summer evenings and which has a most stimulating 
effect on the trout. In fact when the wind has dropped and the lake is 
quite calm the evening rise caused by this fly is an astonishing spectacle. 
It can be compared to the rise caused on a chalk stream by the blue- 
winged olive. But, while the general enthusiasm is much the same, the 
size of the Blagdon trout and their habit of cruising in circles make their 
manifestations much more impressive. — It is, however, comparatively 
seldom that one sees this sight, as Blagdon is very wind-ruffled and per- 
fect calm is required for it. It is a common complaint with Blagdon 
anglers that when this evening rise is going on it is impossible to tempt 
the fish with ordinary flies. I have, however, caught a few with big 
dry flies there, and I am quite sure that in favourable circumstances one 
might have extraordinary sport with an imitation of the olive midge. Its 
scientific name is Chironomus tentans, and it is found on many lakes, 
especially, I believe, in Ireland. A drawing of it and an imitation are 
given in Mr. Leonard West’s The Natural Trout Fly and its Imitation, 
and another dressing is given in the late Mr. Halford’s Dry-Fly Man's 
Handbook. That dressing, devised by Mr. Martin Mosely, I know 
from experience to be a good one. Mr. West’s also looks good, but 
for Blagdon it should be on a bigger hook, a No. 3 or No. 4, dry-fly 
scale. 


GRAYLING.—This fish, as I have said earlier, is a feature of 
September fishing on the Itchen, and of course the same thing is true 
of other rivers. Though grayling will at times take freely earlier in 
the season, I do not think they come on really well before September 
as a rule, and anyhow they do not get into their best condition before 
then. A September day with grayling, a trout or two being vouch- 
safed to add variety to the sport, is a delightful experience, and you 
may make quite a big basket. Grayling are not very particular about 
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flies, but there are a few patterns which are specially effective at this 
time of year. Of the winged patterns the best, I think, is the red 
quill. It should be dressed with very dark red hackle and with a turn 
or two of gold wire as a tag. At times this fly will infallibly bring up 
every feeding grayling to which you offer it. The smaller sizes, OO 
and OOO, are usually best, but occasionally a bigger fly does equally 
well. A small pink Wickham is another very valuable grayling fly, 
and it is always worth trying over an obstinate fish. Of the special 
fancy patterns which are recommended for grayling I consider Brun- 
ton’s fancy the best, but Mr. Rolt’s gold witch, silver witch, and sylph 
are all very good. Bradshaw’s fancy, the green insect, and the old 
red tag also kill well at times. Further, a small cochybonddu with a 
gold tag is a useful change fly. Tiny plain hackle flies of the blue 
upright character ought to be in the box besides the striking fancy 
patterns. The wingless red quill is one of these, and it is very effective 
at times. As a rule grayling are rather shyer of gut than trout, so 
fine points are advisable. Where you normally use 1 x points for 
trout it may be necessary to use 3x for grayling. They are very 
streng fish, but they are not so violent as trout, nor do they go to 
weed so easily, so fine gut can be used for them with some confidence. 
But it wants ‘watching as it may get frayed i a fight by the 
contact with a grayling’s big back fin. 


STICKING TO It.—-A friend who had not had much experience of 
grayling fishing related to me the other day as a curious experience 
the capture of a grayling to which he had offered his fly several times 
in succession. As a matter of fact that is one of the features of 
grayling fishing. You can cast over a fish time after time without the 
fear of ** putting him down ”’ and with the hope of eventually getting 
him to take your fly. Where you can see him plainly you can watch 
his behaviour, and it is often very curious. Sometimes he will just 
ignore the floating fly. Sometimes he will tilt himself a little to look 
at it. Now and then he will come up towards it, think better of the 
proceeding, and go down again from mid-water. And occasionally he 
wil! come right up and subject the floating fly to a rigorous and minute 
inspection. The same fish will frequently do this sort of thing over 
and over again, and if you are casting at a shoal there may be several 
of them with a similar habit. You are sure to get one or two in the 
long run. That conclusion may perhaps be hastened by a change of 
pattern, or of size. A grayling which looks at a OO fly several times 
may take the same pattern on a OOO hook without hesitation. Or it 
may show immediate liking for a different pattern altogether. 


Minor Tactics.—Another and sometimes a better way of forcing 
an issue is changing from the dry-fly to the wet. The procedure of 
casting remains much the same, only you soak your fly first, and offer 
it under water instead of on the top. You see the grayling coming up 
towards it in the same way, and it is more or less a matter of guess- 
work whether he has taken it or not, as you cannot usually see the fly 
itself, but only know whereabouts it is. It is a very interesting form 
of fishing, and it is practised best in places where the fish are easily 
seen, on the shallows, or in clear runs from three to four feet deep 
not too far from the bank. 
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Coarse Fisu.—All the coarse fish are now in good order and all 
will give sport more or less if they are approached in the right way. 
September is perhaps the earliest month in which pike fishing is worth 
while, and spinning is the best method to try if you get a rough coldish 
day which tempts you to go for them. Artificial baits such as the wag- 
tail seem to me to do better in the autumn while the weeds are still 
fairly thick than they do later in the winter. Perhaps the pike are 
tempted out of their fastnesses by something rather unusual. Anyhow 
I would as soon use an artificial bait in September as a natural bait, 
but when the weeds are down and the winter is in, a natural bait 
would give me more confidence. 


Asout Rop Rincs.—One of the most comfortable developments 
of recent years in regard to tackle has, I think, been the extended use 
of such materials as agate and porcelain for rod rings. It makes a 
great difference to the easy running-out of line when your rod is ringed 
in this way, and it also tends to preserve the line, an important matter, 
since a really well-dressed line is a valuable possession. It is a pity 
that porcelain, which is much cheaper than agate, does not lend itself 
to the production of very small rings. They must inevitably be rather 
bulky and heavy. You can get them quite small enough for spinning 
rods, but hardly small enough for single-handed fly rods or light bottom 
fishing rods. Not long ago I put porcelain rings on a 14-ft. roach 
rod, an old favourite which is used for many other purposes besides 
roach fishing. For the three lower joints they serve admirably, but | 
have found the thin top rather overweighted, and the result has been 
that it has become too supple and that it has tended to get a per- 
manent droop in the last ten or twelve inches. To get over that—I 
do not want to take off the rings, which make for very comfortable 
fishing—I have now whipped the tip at intervals of #-in for about a 
foot, just as a split-cane fly-rod is whipped. This has given it more 
stiffness and it does not now seem so much overburdened. 


STRENGTHENING Rops.—This plan of whipping is quite a good one 
if the top of a rod seems to be getting floppy or weak. And if it 
seems to be acquiring a kink in one direction, as an old top often does, 
it pays to reverse the rings at the same time. I have done that with 
the tops of a spinning rod which has had a lot of hard work, and it 
has given them quite a new lease of life. The French make a rod 
which they call a canne rubanée, which is a rod of light reed wound 
with thin strips of fabric like surgical tape. The result seemed to me 
rather good when I saw some of these rods at one of the exhibitions 
a good many years ago. I had an old reed rod which was getting 
rather floppy, and I tried treating the middle joint in the same way, 
winding on two strips of music tape round it in opposite directions, 
binding here and there, and then treating the joint with dark varnish 
stain. So far as stiffening the joint goes the operation has been quite 
successful, but I find that after the lapse of time the tape tends to 
work loose. The joint was of an unusual length, 7-ft., which made 
the job more difficult. With shorter joints it would be simpler, and 
some reader who has an old favourite which wants stiffening may like 
to try it. Surgical tape would stick tighter than music paper, but it 
is a good deal heavier. It would probably be not a difficult matter 
to treat ordinary tape with glue and use that. The result would no 
doubt be very strong and secure, though the operation might be messy. 
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_CopsLers’ Wax.—All rod mending requires the use of an ad- 
hesive wax, and for black bindings cobblers’ wax is commonly em- 
ployed. I find that after being kept some time it gets hard ard brittle. 
You can soften it and make it fit for use again by working it up in 
the hands with a little ordinary wax from a candie-end. A further 
property of cobblers’ wax is that it sticks almost inalienably to one’s 
hands after one has used it. It can be most easily removed by rub- 
bing the hands with a few drops of paraffin, which dissolves it at once. 


Bic Carp.—A member of the Lychnobite Angling Society, Mr. 
J. T. Fisher, some little time ago caught what will rank as one of the 
most notable fish of the year, a carp of 19} lb., from some water in 
the Epping district. This is the biggest carp but one that has been 
caught on a rod, at any rate for a very long time. The biggest is a 
fish of 20 Ib. 3 oz. caught by Mr. J. Andrews in 1916 on the famous 
lower reservoir at Cheshunt, which is rented by the Red Spinner 
Angling Society, and which has yielded several others from 15 lb. to 
17 lb. in recent years. A certain number of fish over 20 Ib. have been 
reported from time to time, but I do not remember any other as being 
caught on a rod. These monsters have either been netted, caught 
when a pool has been emptied, or found dead. Very big carp, from 
the nature of things, seem to be extremely difficult to catch with bait. 
Those that have been taken at Cheshunt have been the result of very 
patient angling, often carried on all night. 


A Bic BreamM.—An almost equally remarkable fish was caught 
about a week later than the carp. This was a bream of 9} lb. The 
captor was Mr. W. Ashton and the scene the River Thames at Eyn- 
sham. I do not know of a bigger bream than this except one sup- 
posed to have weighed 11 lb., which was on view at one of the exhi- 
bitions and which was caught many years ago, in Norfolk, I believe. 
Anything over 7 Ib. is a very big bream. I remember one or two fish 
of about that weight being caught on the Worcestershire Avon about 
Defford years ago, and I think the Lee has yielded a few fish as big 
or bigger more recently. But nine-pounders are almost unheard-of, 
though I do not see why they should not exist in some of our deep 
rivers. Bream are said to reach a weight of 15 lb. on the Continent. 
There are very big ones in one or two of the Irish lakes, possibly as 
big as any in the British Isles. But bream are nothing accounted of 
over there, so one does not hear much about them. 


AN APOLOGY 


Owing to pressure of space we are unfortunately 
compelled to hold over the next instalment of Lord 
Frederic Hamilton’s story, ‘‘ The Sporting Experiences 
of Mr. Harold Thorneycroft in Ireland.’’? This will 
appear as usual next month.—[ Ep. B.M. | 
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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


No. LXXX. THE HON. AUBREY HASTINGS 
By THE EDITOR. . 


O train and ride the winner of the Liverpool is the ambition of 

everyone connected with sport under National Hunt Rules. The 
number of those who can do so must of necessity be small in the 
extreme, as it is seldom that a trainer is able to ride his own horse— 
““ his own ’’ being a polite euphemism for that of the real owner— 
and the chance occurs only once a year. Thus it does not require 
many fingers to reckon up those who have done what Mr. Aubrey 
Hastings did in 1906. The owner of Sunloch, the winner in 1914, 
is understood to have been, for more than one reason, in no condition 
to ride. Circumstances had most effectually prevented such a thing, 
and thus vaguely the matter may be left. Mr. Robert Gore has ridden 
and won a considerable number of steeplechases in his time, some years 
prior, however, to the victories of Covertcoat and Jerry M., whom he 
trained for the late Sir Charles Assheton-Smith. I do not think that 
Glenside’s trainer could have done the weight. Jenkinstown’s certainly 
could not have done it. I forget the history of the trainer of M. 
Robert Hennessy’s Lutteur III., who took the great race to France 
in 1909. Mr. Fred Withington, who trained Rubio, had ridden with 
distinction in the National, getting into the first three without abso- 
lutely winning one, but, as in the case of Mr. Gore, long before Rubio 
ran. Coulthwaite, who trained Eremon in 1907, was not a jockey. 

So we arrive at Ascetic’s Silver, trained and ridden by Mr. Aubrey 
Hastings, prior to which exploit, or couple of exploits so to express 
it, we have to go back for a long period of vears. The present 
Gereral D. G. M. Campbell had been closely associated with The 
Soarer before he rode him to victory in 1896, but I hardly think it can 
be said that he trained the horse—I hope in saving this I am not 
doing him an injustice, for I speak on the subject with diffidence. In 
188; the present Prince Kinsky, alien enemy in technical language 
though it is difficult to regard him as such, owned and rode the winner 
in Zoedone. Mr. Garrett Moore had much to do with the preparation 
of Liberator in 1879, and my old friend Joseph Cannon trained and 
rode Regal in 1876. At any rate the achievement of Mr. Aubrey 
Hastings has had exceedingly few parallels. 

The subject of the present sketch comes of a sporting family. 
His father, the thirteenth Earl of Huntingdon, might perhaps be 
described as before all else a hunting man, and it may be incidentally 
remarked that his brother, the present Earl, is an ex-Master of a 
variety of Hunts in England and Ireland, including the Atherstone, 
the Ormond, the East Galway, and the North Staffordshire. In such 
surroundings Aubrey naturally found his way to the saddle at the 
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earliest possible period, and as soon as he had entered his teens, I 
believe I am right in saying when he had obtained the immature age of 
thirteen, he began to disport himself in what were called—I do not 
know whether the same opportunities of wealth are still provided— 
““ £4 1gs. races.’’ I must humbly plead inexperience of the art and 
mystery of steeplechasing in Ireland. It seems evident, however, that 
there were reasons why a horse was not wanted to win the extra 
shilling which would have raised his earnings to £35. Probably a 
peralty would accrue there. 

I gather from Mr. Hastings that winning ‘‘ £4 19s. races’? was 
often extraordinarily good fun, and it is easy to imagine that a vast 
deal of useful experience was to be gained. An enthusiast cannot, 
however, be expected to devote all his. sporting existence to such 
humble quarry. Mr. Hastings was constantly up in Point-to-Points 
in King’s County, Carlow, and at other Irish Hunt meetings, where 
he won more than his share. I vainly endeavoured to obtain from 
him the ‘‘ names, weights and colours of the riders ’’ when he made 
his absolutely first essay. He thinks it was in his father’s park on a 
mare called Francisca. He has a vague recollection of carrying 4 st. 
dead weight, and being beaten a short head by a tenant. He does not 
remember whether the tenant’s rent was immediately raised, and per- 
haps I ought not to have inquired into these family details. 

I should perhaps be offending some susceptibilities if I said that 
Ergland was the natural hunting ground of the Irish sportsman. At 
any rate Mr. Aubrey Hastings came to England, and in April, 1899, 
was asked by a gentleman who happens to have been a particular 


friend of mine—if I may be excused for introducing a personal note— 
the late Mr. H. Fane-Gladwin—to ride a horse named Recompense 
for him in a race at the Oaksey Hunt Meeting. I believe I am correct 
in saying that this was Mr. Aubrey Hastings’s first mount in England. 
He did not win, but shortly afterwards he was up again on the same 
animal at the Worcester Meeting and there safely got home. One 


of his opponents was the then ‘‘ Commander Beatty,’’ on Mr. W. 
Barnett’s six-year-old horse by Tyrant, this sire an animal who made 
a name for himself by landing an ingeniously devised succession of 
coups which included the Chester Cup of 18g0. 

‘Mr. Hastings had made the intimate acquaintance of a trainer 
of the period—Mr. Villars—whose establishment was at Cheltenham. 
I could be garrulous about it if circumstances admitted. The object 
was to learn something about training and riding, and it is certain 
that the time was not wasted. Shortly afterwards Mr. Hastings 
determined to set up for himself, and secured a lease of Woodmancote 
Park, Cirencester, where he soon began to afford evidence that there 
was ample justification for the career which he had chosen. Amongst 
those who sent him horses were Mr. O. E. Part and Mr. L. G. Long- 
worth, the latter an owner who frequently rode ‘his own horses. Such 
an owner indeed as a trainer delights to have for an associate, as good 
work is naturally appreciated. 

Mr. Hastings will, I am sure, excuse me for saying that his 
memory is not of the best. He has usually been too busy in 
thirking about what his horses will do next week to remember what 
they did last year and the year before. In the course of a chat we 
had the other day at Wroughton he referred me to the volumes of the 
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Steeplechase Calendar, and on my return to my club I got them down 
from the shelf. The name of Mr. A. Hastings occurs so frequently 
that I speedily gave up any hope of making an approach to a consecu- 
tive record. Mr. Hastings, I find, continually won races on all sorts 
of animals, nearly all of whom he had trained himself. Titus II., 
Squint, Trefoil, Chilumchee—the names are too numerous to be sum- 
marised, though I may particularly mention Cossack Post, on whom 
for three or four years he was continually scoring. 


ALLY SLOPER. 


WINNER OF GRAND NATIONAL, 1915. 


One incident must not be passed over without comment. It is 
very seldom that a jockey meets with serious injury. Considering the 
risks they daily and indeed hourly run their immunity is astonishing ; 
but it happened that Mr. Hastings was riding in the steeplechase 
which led to the death of that fine horseman, Mr. H. S. Sidney. As 
they came out for the Thornycroft Steeplechase at Dunstall Park on 
Boxing Day, 1902, Mr. Sidney on Encore, taking note of Mr. Hastings, 
observed ‘‘ You have a very small saddle?’’ To which Mr. Hastings 
replied ‘‘ Why, it’s not as small as yours?’’ ‘* But I shall beat you !”’ 
Mr. Sidney cheerily observed, as he turned to canter down. Encore 
was favourite at 5 to 2, having carried off a hurdle race at Newport 
shortly before. Mr. Sidney for some reason used to call his friend 
‘* Mac.”’ ‘* How are you going, Mac?’’ he asked as they approached 
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the third fence from home. And before an answer could be returned 
Encore had risen and fallen at the jump. Mr. Sidney was on his feet 
in a moment, but after he had risen another horse dashed into him, 
and it is believed burst one of the valves of his heart, for he was 
taken back a dead man. 

I think it was in 1904 that the late Prince Hatzfeldt, who had been 
struck by the capacity of Mr. Hastings, asked him to take charge of 
some horses, amongst whom were Dearslayer and Ascetic’s Silver. 
Dezrslayer was the first horse Mr. Hastings ever rode in the Liverpool, 
this having been in 1995, when Mr. Bibby won with Kirkland. Both 
Dearslayer and Ascetic’s Silver ran, the latter less fancied of the two, 
with T. Dunn in the saddle. Ascetic’s Silver fell at the third fence, 
Dearslayer continuing the journey until the first fence in the country 
second time round, where he came to grief; but in the following season, 
1906, Mr. Hastings accomplished what I have described as the main 
object of a sportsman who devotes himself to racing under National 
Hunt Rules. 

It was in 1906 that Mr. J. S. Morrison’s John M.P. was regarded 
as a ‘‘ good thing.’’ Notwithstanding that it is recognised as some- 
thing like 3 to 1 against any horse getting round at Liverpool, John 
M.P. was backed at 7 to 2. The history of this race need not be 
recounted. There is a sharp turn at the canal point, where John 
M.P. got his forelegs into the bank and fell into the wing. As is 
almost invariably the case there was much grief, but Mr. Hastings, 
riding a steady race, as it may be incidentally remarked is his habit, 
though he by no means lacks dash when it is required, came comfort- 
ably home by what the Judge estimated as 10 lengths. He met with 
few adventures of a dangerous character on the way, though Ascetic’s 
Silver was a horse whom it was necessary to know. He had a habit 
of galloping with his head so low down that he hit his teeth against 
his knees. He was also what Mr. Hastings describes as ‘‘ a rather 
hard puller.’’ Other jockeys who have ridden him have no use in this 
connection for the word ‘‘ rather.”’ 

Some time before he was.bought by Prince Hatzfeldt Lord 
Coventry proposed to purchase him if he passed a veterinary examina- 
tion, which, however, he did not do. I am told, indeed, that two or 
three other owners had taken a fancy to him but were deterred by the 
belief, professionally supported, that he was unsound in his wind. As 
to this, Mr. Hastings assures me that if he was doing anything like 
strong work when unfit a slight whistle could be detected, but when 
he was trained none at all. Another trouble, however, was that he 
was apt sometimes to break blood vessels. Mr. Hastings had what he 
describes as a pleasant ride—the finish must undoubtedly have been 
remarkably so—the only trouble having been at Valentine’s Brook, 
where Comfit came down and broke his shoulder, Ascetic’s Silver 
having a somewhat narrow escape from falling over him. 

Of Prince Hatzfeldt Mr. Hastings speaks in the warmest terms. 
The Prince was a staunch friend of England and for years before his 
death warned those with whom he was associated of the danger which 
was impending from Germany. He was also exceptionally knowledge- 
able about horses, ‘‘ a wonderful man with legs,’’ Mr. Hastings states. 
Other horses who carried the Hatzfeldt colours were The Chief, on 
whom Mr. Hastings won a number of races, Rathvale and Carsey; 
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the last named he trained for the Liverpool, never had a horse so 
absolutely fit, and is still under the impression that he was unlucky 
to be beaten. As for Ascetic’s Silver, by the way, he came very near 
to meeting a violent end. In his early days he got cast in a 
ditch, and the idea of those who saw the accident was that he had 
broken his back. So near was he to being ‘‘ put out ’’ of what was 
supposed to be ‘‘ his misery ’’ that he would have been shot if the 


Rouch. 
ASCETIC S SILVER. ( 


possessor of a gun, who was present, had been provided with a 
cartridge. Whilst ammunition was being sent for a final attempt was. 
made to get the horse on his legs, and he scrambled out sound and 
well. 

Soon after Prince Hatzfeldt’s death Mr. Hastings had the remark- 
able good fortune to make the acquaintance of Sir George Bullough, 
and the friendship which ensued may be described as mutually advan- 
tagcous. Mr. Hastings warmly appreciates the confidence which is 
reposed in him, whilst Sir George and Lady Bullough realise the skill 
and devotion which are bestowed upon their interests. Recent suc- 
cesses of the cerise, purple sleeves, will be too fresh in the memories 
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of racegoers to need detailed description. It may be briefly noted 
that in 1917 Mr. Hastings successfully trained Ballymacad for the 
substitute National at Gatwick. One of the misfortunes of this asso- 
ciation was the death of Distaff, superbly bred for a ‘chaser, a 
daughter of Hackler and Circe. It is a question whether this mare’s 
life might not have been saved, and whether she might not have done 
great things at the stud. A horse still at Wroughton who seems to be 


BALLYMACAD. (Rouch. 
WINNER OF WAR NATIONAL, 1919. 


a particular favourite, though he has never accomplished anything 
remarkable, is Wavylace, a son of Wavelet’s Pride and Curtain. It 
may almost be said that he has won his way into the affections of Sir 
George and Lady Bullough and of his trainer; for there is more senti- 
ment connected with racing than most people would readily believe. 
A former Liverpool winner afterwards trained at Wroughton was 
Lady Nelson’s Ally Sloper. Unfortunately the horse, who carried off 
the great race at Liverpool the last time it was run there prior to the 
lapse caused by the war, was not sufficiently sound to stand a thorough 
preparation. Mr. Hastings seems to pine for flat race horses to train, 
an altogether easier business, as he regards it. The going, he points 
out, is generally better, the weather almost invariably so, and there is 
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no schooling over fences. He has had a very fair amount of success 
with the flat racers under his charge, and Wroughton in former days 
was the ground on which some of the heroes of racing history were 
prepared for their engagements. My allotted space is too full to admit 
of even a brief history of the stable in the last century. With fair luck 
it should still make history. Mr. Hastings mainly labours tor the love 
of his profession; it might almost be said that he never bets, a very 
occasional fiver being the extent of his dealings with the ring. But 
he is as keen to win as if he had invested a monkey at ‘‘ a nice price,”’ 
being before all else a good sportsman. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE GREATEST OF CRICKETERS. 
THe MEMorRIAL BioGRapHy oF Dr. W. G. Grace. Constable : 21s. net. 


A number of books have been devoted wholly or partially to the 
decds of W. G. Grace, the most famous cricketer in the history of the 
national game. None the less a cordial welcome will be given to the 
new volume, lately published by Messrs. Constable & Co., entitled 
‘* The Memorial Biography of Dr. W. G. Grace; Issued under the 
Auspices of the Committee of M.C.C. and edited by Lord Hawke, 
Lord Harris, and Sir Home Gordon, Bart.’’ ‘‘ First published 1g19 ”’ 
is a note, and the suggestion that subsequent editions will be required 
is in all probability justified. The Preface begins by the assertion that 
““ never was such a band of cricketers gathered for any tour as has 
assembled to do honour to the greatest of all players in the present 
Memorial Biography.’’ Never before was there a cricketer so worthy 
of the honour. Readers will here learn how W. G. Grace merited the 
tribute, not only as a cricketer, but as a man. 

One thing never to be forgotten is that when Grace was making his 
consistently phenomenal scores the wickets on which he played were 
vastly different from the billiard-table-like pitches which have come into 
vogue of late years. That is a matter which is not sufficiently realised. 

But it was not only as a batsman that he distinguished himself. 
W.G. was a great bowler,if admittedly not absolutely of the very highest 
class, and an altogether extraordinary fielder. Few men have devoted 
their lives to one object with the diligence which W.G. showed as a 
cricketer. | He was the fourth son of Dr. Henry Mills Grace, who 
brought up all his sons to his own profession, though it will always 
remain doubtful whether they were not cricketers first and doctors 
afterwards. ‘‘ It was as natural,’’ we are told, ‘‘ for the family to 
stroll out on to the practice ground, prepared in his orchard by the 
father for his sons, as for the average boy to stroll into the nursery ; 
whilst in order to increase the number of available fielders a retriever 
and two pointers were pressed into the service.’’ To a large extent, 
it is stated, this tuition was due to their mother. Richard Daft 
declared that Mrs. Grace ‘‘ knew ten times more about cricket than 
any lady he ever met.’’ She appears to have known many times more 
than the majority of men who regard themselves as cricketers, and 
there was no doubt justification for her statement that she taught her 
sons to bowl. W.G. began at an age when most boys are contented 
with childish imitations of the real implements of the game. The day 
after he had completed his twelfth year he played for West Gloucester- 
shire v. Clifton and made 51. In his sixteenth year he was an estab- 
lished player. 

The book is largely made up of reminiscences of famous cricketers 
who have played with him and against him. Attempts were made at 
different times to beguile him to go to Oxford and also to Cambridge 
in order that he might play for one or other University. His father, 
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however, considered it better that he should adopt the family profes- 
sion, and doubtless it was as well. Another circumstance which makes 
his performances the more wonderful is that in his early days every 
hit except drives into the pavilion had to be run out. The bulky W.G., 
in his later years at any rate, hardly conveyed the idea of activity; yet 
he was for many seasons a remarkably fast sprinter and an excellent 
jumper, as he showed on one occasion when in pursuit of a thief who 
had stolen a watch on the cricket ground, and got away with a long 
start, W.G. in hot pursuit over what must have been a strong line of 
country. He turned his quarry and drove him back into the arms of a 
policeman who was following on at a much steadier pace. 

The bumpy wickets of the ’sixties and ’seventies not seldom occa- 
sioned quite severe injuries. After one innings Emmett expressed his 
belief that W.G. ‘‘ could not have had a square inch of sound flesh 
on his body.’’ There are, of course, many descriptions of his methods. 
One critic writes: ‘‘ There was nothing very attractive in his style of 
batting, which was quite different from that of anyone else. There was 
none of the finish and graceful wrist-play of an Alfred Lubbock, of 
Alfred Lyttelton, of Charley Buller, all beautiful players to watch. 
What always struck me about his own peculiar style was that he made 
batting look so ludicrously easy; the ball always seemed to hit the 
. middle of his bat, his timing was so exact, he was never too soon or 
too late.’’ ‘‘ It was not much of a catch after all to play on the same 
side as Mr. Grace,’’ R. Carpenter once observed, ‘‘ as most of your 
time is spent running his runs.’’ As for W.G. as a fielder, one asser- 
tion is that ‘‘ Mr. Grace at point is all over the ground. He keeps his 
eye right on you and knows how you are going to hit every ball. It 
would seem as if the ball were fascinated by Mr. Grace’s basilisk gaze 
(he has a fine, dark eye), for it seems to jump into his hand.’’ He was 
particularly admirable when he fielded his own bowling. ‘‘ In a minor 
match near Bristol W.G. had contributed a long score, followed by the 
capture of the majority of the opposing wickets. One of the tail skied 
a ball to square-leg. Not knowing the capacity of the fieldsman in that 
place Grace shouted to him to leave the ball alone, and racing at top 
speed himself brought off « magnificent catch. The retiring batsman 
observed, ‘ the next thing that man will do will be to wicket-keep to 
his own bowling.’ ”* 

It may be incidentally observed that the Doctor’s surgical skill was 
sometimes called upon at critical mcments. Mr. A. C. M. Croome 
writes in the course of his contribution, ‘‘ It is in all human probability 
due to W. G. Grace that I-survive to write my reminiscence of him, for 
he saved my life at Manchester in 1887. I ran into the railings in 
front of the Old Trafford Pavilion while trying to save a boundary hit, 
and fell on to the spikes, one of which made a deep wound in my 
throat. They had to send out for a needle and thread to sew it up, 
and for nearly half an hour W.G. held the edges of the wound together. 
It was of vital importance that the injured part should be kept absolutely 
still, and his hand never shook all the time. I should have known it if 
there had been any twitching of finger and thumb, for I was conscious 
most of the time, and the nerves of my neck and face were severely 
bruised. It would have been a remarkable feat of endurance under 
‘any circumstances, but the Old Man had been fielding out for over four 
hundred runs, and had done his full share of bowling.’’ On another 
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occasion one of the Lancashire batsmen returned the ball very hard 
to Fred Roberts, who was bowling, and put his thumb out of joint. 
He walked up to W.G., who in a moment pulled the joint in. 

There are pages of statistics. In one place figures of his achieve- 
ments for 13 seasons are given as follows :— 


Innings. Not. Runs. Average. 
377 36 18,374 53-88 
Balls. Runs. Wickets. Average. 
40,952 16,041 1,142 14.04 
Nothing has been said about Grace’s kindliness and consideration 
to young players, whom he was always eager to encourage. He 
remained a boy throughout his life, full of fun and high spirits, many 
instances being given by those who have affectionate remembrances 
of him. It may be hoped that enough has been said to induce readers 
of this summary to make acquaintance with the book. There are 
several characteristic photographs and pictures, including an admirable 
reproduction of a miniature which was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1915. 
YOUNG ENGLAND. 
TRAINING FOR YOUNG ENGLAND, by Frederick G. Cooke; Campinc Out 
FOR ALL: CoMPLETE HANDBOOK OF CAmpcRAFT, by J. Gibson, 
Amateur Camping Club. Gale & Polden: Price 2s. net each. 


With the close of the war, when the outdoor habits and military 
discipline which it has to some degree inculcated stand in need of being 


maintained by the men of to-morrow, Messrs. Gale & Polden have 
chosen an opportune moment for the publication of these two books. 

Mr. Cooke, in ‘‘ Training for Young England,’’ may strike us 
often as primitive in his advice and, once or twice at least, crude, 
almost laughable, in his mode of expression. On p. 22 he informs us 
—somewhat unnecessarily, it would seem, in view of recent events— 
that ‘‘ Even policemen sometimes err.’’ And later: ‘‘ Do not keep 
your hands in your pockets,’’ he says, ‘‘ Blondin, who walked across 
Niagara on a tightrope, never did.’’ If some are inclined to think this 
a little obvious, there are many who will hold up their hands in pious 
horror at the blasphemy of his remarks upon golf. Mr. Cooke is 
evidently a man of decided likes and dislikes, and his opinion of golf 
falls under the latter category. Writing of the days of his boyhood 
he says: ‘‘ Luckily, perhaps, there was in those days no golf. ee 
And on page 7 he asks: ‘‘ Will knowledge of a particular study, game 
or occupation be useful in after life? If not then drop it, just as the 
author dropped golf, like a hot coal!’’ But it is easy to criticise a 
book of this sort and anything but easy to write one. The book is 
meant for the youngsters, and for them it contains much that is inter- 
esting and instructive. The author has done quite creditably under the 
circumstances, and we can safely say that if any boy who reads it takes 
to heart one quarter of its contents he will be the wiser and the better 
equipped for citizenship as a result. 

In similar vein is Mr. Gibson’s ‘‘ Camping Out for All.’ Here, 
too, we are now and again treated to some startling piece of infor- 
mation, such as: ‘‘ Flies bite harder on approaching storms.’’ And 
there is set forth a table for foretelling the state of the weather 
thrcughout each year ‘‘ for ever,’’ a table which the author claims to be 
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**'so near the truth as to be seldom or never found to fail.’’ —_ Here, 
evidently, we have a book that will give us, for a modest two shillings, 
all that the notorious Little Grey Books can offer for six guineas. 
Somewhere in this book it is stated that ‘‘ to know a man you must 
camp with him.’ If this be true anybody camping with the author is 
likely to find him an excellent fellow, for it is certain that what he 
doesn’t know about camping isn’t worth considering. Therefore we 
would commend two tips to be found on page 71 to the notice of all 
interested in camping. ‘‘ Don’t omit ’’—so runs the advice—‘‘ to read 
every line this book contains; there is something to learn on every 
page.’’ And: ‘‘ If you want to do a friend a favour, send him a copy 
of this book.’’ After that, what more need be said? Mr. Gibson has 
apparently as fine a contempt for false modesty as Mr. Cooke has for 
golf. 

FOR THOSE DEMOBILISED. 


RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS 29: (ii) Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries. 
Ministry of Reconstruction. Price Twopence. 


This pamphlet is issued by the Ministry of Reconstruction, as a 
companion to Deep Sea Fisheries, and is intended primarily for the 
guidance of demobilised men who are interested in the openings which 
the Fisheries offer for civilian careers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AMATEUR BOXING ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—At a meeting of the Council of the above Association held on 
Friday, July 25th, a proposal to promote Championships open 
to Scholars at other than Public Schools was brought up for discussion, 
and same was received with approbation, and the Honorary Secretary 
was requested to obtain further information with reference to the matter 
and report to the Council at the next meeting. 

At the present moment very great interest is being taken by the 
Government and other bodies in the health development of the rising 
generation. 

Great benefits, both physical and mutual, are undoubtedly derived 
from the practice of Boxing, as is evidenced by the articles which have 
appeared in the leading journals, and the fact that Boxing has been 
adopted by all branches of H.M. Forces, as part of the Physical 
Training. 

One of the greatest and most important advantages obtained in 
Boxing, in addition to the pursuit of a healthy exercise, is the formation 
of character, and bearing in mind the apt expression of the Prime 
Minister that we cannot expect to run an A 1 Empire on a C 3 Popu- 
lation, it behoves all those interested in the education of the present 
youth of the country to see that the Scholars adopt one of the finest 
sports for obtaining physical fitness and developing character. 

It is the sincere hope of the Council of. this Association that its 
endeavour to promote the ‘‘ Sport ’’ in the Schools will be recognised 
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by the Masters, and that they will bring the proposed Championships 
to the notice of their Scholars, and encourage them to take up Boxing 
with a view to benefitting themselves and obtaining premier honours 
in the sport by winning one of the proposed A.B.A. Schools Champion- 
ships. 

At present, the Council is not in a position to lay down definite 
regulations to govern these Championships (which they wish to be 
held, if possible, this year), except that the same will be held under 
A.B.A. rules, with such variations as may be necessary having regard 
to the ages of those taking part, and the Council would therefore be 
pleased to receive any suggestions from Head Masters and others inter- 
ested in the sport as a guide to the best arrangements that should be 
made. 

It is known to the Council that Boxing is being taken up by so 
large a number of youths who are still at school, and would be eligible 
for the competitions, that it would not be possible to hold the Cham- 
pionships without some form of eliminating process. 

Yours, etc., 
BARKER, 
Newlyn House, Hon, Sec. 
4, High Street, 
Aldgate, London, E.C. 


[We commend this letter to the notice of our readers. —Ep. B.M. | 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND LAWN TENNIS. 
To the Editor of the BApvINTON MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—I was much interested in the plea made for Lawn Tennis 
at Public Schools by ‘‘ Observer *’ in his article on Wimbledon in your 
August issue. 

I, for one, should welcome the introduction of the game into our 
Public Schools, and I know of many others who are of a similar opinion. 
There are difficulties, of course. Ground must be set apart for the 
purpose, and a good deal of time and labour would necessarily have 
to be expended on their preparation and upkeep. But such difficulties 
are easily surmountable. 

Lawn Tennis could be played without interfering with Cricket. 
Cricketers could play—if so inclined—out of cricketing hours, and non- 
cricket plavers could, of course, occupy the courts while cricket was 
on. As to whether hard or grass courts are more suitable would seem 
a matter for the cecision of individual schools. But now is the time to 
start; there is no time like the present. I am sure there must be 
hundreds and thousands of past and present Public School men who 
desire to see this innovation brought about. 

I wish you would agitate in its favour in your valuable magazine. 

Yours, etc., 
ENTHUSIAST. 
[It is not quite in our line to agitate, but we shall be pleased to 


reccive and publish any letters on the subject, which has our warm 
support.—Epb. B.M. | 
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REVERIES OF A NATURALIST 


BY 
WILSON H. ARMISTEAD. 


INCE writing my last notes I have read that there is now a 

collection of birds, described as beneficial to agriculture, on show 
at the Natural History Museum. Amongst these is to be found the 
wood pigeon, and its claim is substantiated by the fact that 189 larvae 
of moths which are destructive to fruit and forest trees were found 
in its crop. 

It would be interesting to know more about this, and above all 
whether, of the birds examined, this is a typical specimen or an 
isolated case. 

I have been familiar with the wood pigeon for nearly forty years. 
During that time I must have shot a great many, and I have examined 
many crops at every season of the year. It is very strange, if the 
specimen in the museum is typical of its species, that I should never 
have come across the slightest evidence that this bird is insectivorous. 
What I have found is that the wood pigeon has a wide range of diet 
conforming to its opportunities of feeding on vegetable matter at 
different seasons of the year. I know it to be a heavy feeder with a 
very rapid digestion, and as a corn eater (amongst other things) I do 
not believe that any bird in the British Islands can compete with it. 

Certainly | am not prepared to say flatly that it does not eat cater- 
pillars, even in my neighbourhood, where there is absolutely no 
evidence of this, but it strikes me as being very far fetched indeed to 
label this bird beneficial to agriculture on the strength of such evidence 
as has been collected. 

Supposing it were found that during three months of the year it 
ate injurious insects amongst other things, what about the other 
months when it is competing with man for the produce of agriculture ? 
When pigeons are feeding in freshly sown cornfields what are they 
eating? Or when the young corn is springing? What are they 
doing amongst the young clover and young turnips? Are they 
destroying insects when they frequent the stooks at harvest time? 
And, most pertinent question of all, what do the hundreds of thousands 
of migratory pigeons that come to us every autumn from Scandinavia, 
and stay till Spring, feed on? Can a single farmer be found who is 
pleased to see a few score of pigeons frequenting his clover fields 
when the new growth is young and tender ? 

I submit that whoever has placed the wood pigeon in the group 
of birds beneficial to agriculture has blundered badly; and J think the 
matter should be cleared up. 

It is not clear on what grounds birds are classified as beneficial 
or harmful, and such statements as the one I have quoted regarding 
the contents of a crop are not only worthless but misleading. Surely 
it is reasonable to ask that before a final verdict is passed a record 
extending over at least one year should be kept. I am not sure that 
even this would give reliable information, for I know that’ the feeding 
habits of many birds vary from season to season according to oppor- 
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tunity and the amount of competition. I am strongly of opinion that 
moceration in the protection, or otherwise, of any species of British 
bird is desirable. ; 

The Wild Birds Protection Act has not been an unmixed blessing, 
though I should be very sorry to see it repealed. Fisheries as well as 
agriculture have suffered in certain cases where an excessive increase 
in some species has occurred, and it is interesting and important to 
notice that such increases are always in conjunction with the presence 
of an abundant food supply readily obtainable. Where this food is 
also man’s food there may be a very undesirable wastage. On the 
other hand it has, I think, been made clear that no amount of pro- 
tection will result in the increase of any species unless there is a 
surplus of food to support it. 

In this connection I am interested in the extension, in many parts 
of the country, of the protection which the Peewit enjoyed under the 
Wild Birds Protection Act, and I am very doubtful whether all the 
year round protection will result in the increase that is hoped for, 
because I do not believe the food suppiy will stand it. 

The reduction in the number of Peewits in certain districts has 
been noted, but I think it will always be found that these are agricul- 
tural districts where improved methods have resulted in a more inten- 
sive cultivation of the land than was the case half a century or so ago. 
This has undoubtedly affected the food supply of the Peewit. Better 
drainage, the increasing use of artificial manures, and the more 
thorough working of the land, all tend to a reduction in the quantity 
of the small creatures found in the sou and amongst vegetation, that 
form the diet of this useful bird. 

I think it will be found that in mountain districts and fen lands 
where cultivation is hindered by difficulty in draining, the Peewit is as 
numerous as ever. This being so, no amount of protection will bring 
these birds back to the cultivated lands they have deserted. There 
are several farms known to me as favourite haunts of peewits in my 
youth, where they are now seldom seen; and it may also be said that 
the damp rush-covered fields they frequented are also gone, and of the 
food in the soil that the artificial manure dressings have not killed, the 
black-headed gull takes an increasing toll. One has only to watch 
the crowds of these birds feeding behind the plough to realise what a 
serious competitor to the Peewit they have become. There are 
possibly a hundred black-headed gulls for every one that existed sixty 
or seventy years ago, and while their increase is due to several causes, 
protection, and the wide range of food they assimilate, and its abun- 
dance, are the principal factors. The Peewit, on the other hand, has 
a comparatively limited food range, and so its numbers are easily 
influenced by altered conditions and competition. 

As a striking instance of the failure of protection | may mention 
that ten or twelve years ago I was instrumental in securing an 
extension of the close season for the sheldrakes on the Solway shore. 

The young birds were killed in large numbers by unsportsmanlike 
gunners when the wild fowling season opened on the first of August, 
and at this time they were only half grown and very indifferent flyers. 
My suggestion was’ that the close season should be extended till the 
first of September, when the young Sheldrakes would be strong on the 
wing; but the County Council, no doubt wishing to do the thing 
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thcroughly, extended it to the whole season. So far as I know there 
has been no shooting of young Sheldrakes since; yet it is an undoubted 
fact that there are fewer of these birds in our estuary than there were 
ten years ago. 

I like to have an explanation for a phenomenon of this kind, but 
in this instance I have none. It is inconceivable that the food supply 
along the seashore should be exhausted, but nevertheless we are faced 
with the fact that total protection has resulted in a decrease instead 
of an increase. 

To return to insectivorous birds, | may point out that no amount 
of protection will increase the number of swallows, wagtails, or fly- 
catchers in a normal district, because these birds will not tolerate keen 
competition. Their food supply is limited, from their point of view, 
and they take good care that there shall not be too severe a drain on it. 
In other words these birds protect their food from extermination. Not 
only that, but they regulate their numbers so that it shall always be 
plentiful. Bearing this in mind, their usefulness as insect destroyers 
is very much discounted, and they are not in sufficient numbers to cope 
with an abnormal insect season. 

Broadly speaking, it will be found that uncultivated land and land 
where drainage is difficult holds a much greater proportion of insect- 
ivorous birds than well cultivated land, and the latter vastly more of 
the grain and vegetable eating birds. In my lifetime there is a very 
noticeable increase in the latter and decrease of the former, and it has 
often seemed to me probable that the time would come when scientific 
agriculture would provide suitable environments, well distributed, for 
insectivorous birds. They are of the utmost importance, but protec- 
tion, as we have it, will not save them, they must be given scope and 
room. 

With regard to Peewits it is very noticeable that the farms along 
the seashore are most frequented by these birds, in this district, and I 
take it that the reason is that the well-drained inland farms do not 
provide sufficient food for large quantities of these birds, but the farms 
near the seashore are resorted to because an insufficiency of food there 
is not felt while the foreshore is near at hand. So we have large flocks 
of Peewits feeding on the land when the tide is in and on the shore 
when it is out. In such districts I do not think anyone can say there 
are fewer Peewits than there were fifty years ago, while this is certainly 
the case on inland farms, excepting those adjacent to swampy lands. 
All the year round protection of the Peewit will, under these circum- 
stances, increase the number of shore frequenting birds, but inland 
farms will not be affected. 

It must be remembered, too, that even on the seashore the food 
of these birds is limited, and a great increase might result in scarcity. 
If this were to occur, Peewits would desert the district and we should 
be worse off than without protection. : 

It is probably the case that grass lands yield more insect life 
(including many small creatures that cannot strictly be called insects) 
than ploughed land, and the tremendous decrease in the area of grazing 
land during the war will undoubtedly have affected the number of 
insectivorous birds, so that it is quite probable that the caterpillar of 
recent years may be directly due to wider cultivation. 

Whether I am right or wrong in my deductions is not of great 
importance, but these are the questions that should be occupying the 
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attention of those who are investigating the influence and value of birds 
on food production; and I confess that the crude methods employed 
at present, and deductions based on examples of single specimens, 
are irritating: 

I could have sent, during the last month, a dozen blackbirds or 
more to the Natural History Museum that would have been found to 
contain small trout and minnows. These were not taken from a trout 
farm, but from a river, and under natural conditions. Would the 
Blackbird, I wonder, have been scheduled as a bird injurious to 
fisheries ? 

This is how it came about :—A certain river became very low 
owing to the prolonged drought, and then one day a heavy thunder- 
storm occurred up in the hills, and the rain, falling on rocks and 
soil baked by the sun almost as hard, ran off like water from the roof 
of a house. And so the river came down in heavy spate. 

The drought was not broken, and as very little of this sudden 
downpour had been held by the ground, the spate subsided much more 
rapidly than usual, and left many small fry entrapped in rocky pools. 
j To the river, every day, came many birds to drink, and amongst 
them the Blackbirds of the neighbourhood. They frequented the 
shallow rock pools in which the fry were imprisoned, and the hot sun 
and lack of fresh water soon made the small fish weakly, so that they 
came gasping to the surface. How it started I do not actually know, 
but in a few days the Blackbirds were busily feeding on trout and 
salmon fry about an inch and a half long; and as these grew scarcer 
they took to the larger and plumper minnows which were not sickly 
and required a good deal of catching. 

I watched a draggled and drenched Blackbird at work in a pool 
that was almost hidden by overhanging grasses and harebells. It 
had acquired in a few short days an almost feline furtiveness, and its 
crouching attitude and movements were more suggestive of a rat than 
the stately songster that we know. It did not fear the water. I saw 
it wade in shoulder high and hoped I was going to see it swim, but 
it did not do this. Instead, when it stepped out of its depth, as fre- 
quently happened, it splashed its way ashore with the help of its wings. 
I watched till I had seen it kill a fish. It did not do this easily, and I 
judged from its anxious persistence that it was very hungry. A fact 
acceunted for no doubt by the drought, which eliminated worms and 
soft fruit and other things from its diet. It seized the fish crosswise 
and ran off with it amongst the grass. I say ran off deliberately, for it 
resembled a rat more than a bird in its movements. A little later I 
stood on a bridge high above the river and watched several of these 
birds fishing the small rock pools below; and again their movements 
suggested the movements of rats. 

On several other days I watched this performance, and once came 
across a bird so draggled that it could hardly fly. 

Surely a season of such abnormal drought that blackbirds are 
driven to become fish eaters is not one in which the presence of cater- 
pillars in a wood pigeon’s crop should be considered conclusive evi- 
dence of normal feeding habits. 

* * * * * * * * 


The rivers in the south of Scotland, particularly those running 
into the Solway, have suffered terribly from the prolonged drought. 
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Two things have happened, each in itself serious enough to affect 
adversely the stock of fish for several seasons. Combined, it is difficult 
to estimate the amount of damage done. 

_ The fry-bearing tributaries and head waters have in many cases 
dried up completely. There are two considerable streams known to me 
where I believe every fish has perished. They were trapped in the 
pools, and they died in thousands. Sometimes several hundred, in- 
cluding this season’s fry, in a pool. Of the smaller streams that are 
so important a part of the productive mileage of a river system, hardly 
any are left with a trickle of water in them. In the pools of one river 
salmon ten and twelve pounds in weight are lying dead. This may 
also be the case elsewhere. } 

Never since I remember has poaching been so common or so 
successful. Nets have been openly used to stop the shoals of sea trout 
that vainly tried to ascend the rivers on the top of each tide. 

While all this has been going on inland, in the estuaries things 
have been even worse. Never have so many grilse been killed in the 
inshore nets. Those on the open coast have not been quite so suc-| 
cessful. 

The salmon, grilse and sea trout have been searching in vain for 
fresh water. Close inshore and into all the bays and corners they 
have wandered in shoals. Stake nets that for years have little more 
than paid expenses have reaped a rich harvest. On the other hand 
the nets that do best in normal years have missed much of this con- 
gestion of fish. The pity of it all is that by far the greater part of the 
fish caught have been grilse. One cannot fail to realise that this is a 
very serious matter. It concerns the future. Amazing as it may 
seem, none of the fishermen I have talked to realise that if you kill off 
the young and vigorous stock that have not yet had any opportunity 
of breeding, there must inevitably follow a serious shortage. Salmon 
are making big money to-day, and under the present system of short 
leases there is no inducement for caution, nothing to dissuade a man 
from taking the last fish if he can get it. 

Imagine a shallow arm of the sea into which a nearly dried up 
river runs. Then imagine an unusually good salmon year and a record 
quantity of grilse. The fish enter the estuary, hugging the coast line 
closely, as is their invariable custom. Many are caught in the stake 
nets that stand out at right angles to the shore. Those that get safely 
past seek the fresh water and find it hot and stale, and of so small a 
volume that there is not water on the gravelly ponds to float a iialf- 
pound trout, ‘to say nothing of a salmon. They drop back with the 
ebt, nosing into every corner where a tinv trickle of fresh water 
comes into the sea. Many more are taken in the stake nets as they 
draw off to the mouth of the estuary to wait for the next tide. When 
this comes the process is repeated, and more salmon and grilse from 
seaward join the ill-fated crowd. Imagine this going on for weeks, 
not days merely, and think what it means. Then consider the few 
early fish that have managed to force their way up the river before it 
got too low. Most of these have been poached. Some, as I have 
said, are lying dead in the pools. Then consider the loss amongst 
this year’s fry, and the parr in the smaller streams, and picture if you 
can what the salmon prospects are in that river for some years to come. 
I am sure I have not overdrawn the picture. 
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A very significant fact showing how minor losses too have. been 
above the average is the absence of herons at a set of trout ponds 
with which I am familiar. Here, during June and July in ordinary 
years, young herons come and are shot. This season not one put in 
an appearance till August—and then only one. The reason being that 
fish have been very easily caught in the streams. The moorland burns 
have been happy hunting grounds, much more attractive than a set of 
trout ponds where the water is deep, and there is a considerable risk 
of being shot. 

The other day I had a letter from one of our local schooner 
captains who was berthed in an out-of-the-way Irish port unloading 
coal, and he had written to tell me of a strange thing that had hap- 
pened to a gull. During the winter, when his vessel is sometimes 
laid up for a week or two, we often go wild fowling together, and he 
is a keen and interested observer of the habits of the shore birds. - 

While lying at this Irish port he went for a walk one evening 
when the tide was out along the shore, and in a lonely bay he noticed 
a gull in difficulties of some kind. It was fluttering and screaming 
on the ground, and appeared terrified. Walking out to the scar on 
which the bird was struggling, he found that it was caught by the 
toe of one foot in a mussel. When he lifted it the mussel came away 
still tightly fixed. He let the bird go, and it seemed no worse for its 
adventure. In a long lifetime spent on the sea and on many shores, 
he had never seen such a thing before, and he rightly considered it 
worthy of note and so wrote and told me about it. I have never seen 
or known such a thing happen either, but it is possible that it is not a 
very rare occurrence. Indeed one wonders that it does not happen 
oftener. Perhaps some of the many birds washed up on the tideline, 
unaccountably killed, have met with disaster in this way. Had this 
gull not been liberated there is every reason to suppose it would have 
been held till the rising tide had drowned it. 

A couple of winters ago a local wildfowler shot an oyster-catcher, 
as it flew past, with a mussel firmly fixed on its bill. In this case it 
would be the mussel that would succumb first for want of water; but 
while it held on the bird would have to go hungry. 

There is no doubt that unexpected accidents sometimes overtake 
the wariest of birds. I have known a whole flock of ducks frozen fast 
to the ice on a loch, through having gone to roost after a temporary 
thaw that changed to frost before morning. Also I remember a case 
of a redshank on the moor in spring getting its bill so tightly 
wrapped with sheep’s wool that it could not feed, and would have died 
if a keeper had not put matters right. 

Small birds are often caught and hung in horsehairs in hedges, 
and many are killed through flying against unseen obstacles. There 
are instances of woodcock being impaled while flying through a wood 
in the dark, and I have seen a startled pheasant hit a strand in a wire 
fence so hard that it was felled to the ground. 

Only a week or so ago one out of a covey of young partridges 
flushed at the roadside struck the radiator of my car, but as it seemed 
only stunned it probably recovered—and I imagine it will never hit a 
car again. 

There are many accidents that can happen to wild creatures, but 
it is strange how seldom one comes across instances of these. 
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MOTORING 


Motoring with an Object 


To the real enthusiast motoring is an object in itself. The car 
owner who drives from sheer enjoyment of the game seldom gets tired 
of being at the wheel. He may become physically wearied, but it is 
very rarely that one finds him in that state which is colloquially termed 
““fed up.’’ Despite this, it is unquestionable that many motorists 
would derive greater enjoyment from the pastime if they had a definite 
object in their runs beyond the mere covering of miles. When one is 
on tour, visiting, shopping, or taking part in some road competition 
there is, of course, a clearly defined object for one’s driving. But it is 
on those comparatively short runs, taken at odd times, that much 
keener enjoyment can be derived from the car than is generally recog- 
nised. At the appropriate seasons of the year a good many motorists 
make a practice of visiting the local haunts of the particular flowers 
that are then flourishing. Thus, for instance, one takes a trip out of 
town on a primrose jaunt, a_ bluebell jaunt, or a_ rhodo- 
dendron jaunt. These may become annual events, and_ they 
provide an enjoyable anticipation as the seasons come round. Other 
trips of a similar kind will readily suggest themselves to the naturalist, 
the botanist, and everyone who has an interest in outdoor life. <A 
more strenuous objective for an afternoon’s run would be to search out 
the steepest hill within reach and try the points of the car upon it. 
Test gradients are not always found upon main roads, and very often 
a motorist lives within a few miles of particularly interesting lanes and 
byways without knowing of their existence. Contour maps will reveal 
the stiffest climbs within reach if one wishes to grapple with them 
without any preliminary exploration. Apart from proving the paces 
of the car, or one’s own qualifications as a driver, the climb to the top 
of a particularly high point nearly always rewards one by the view 
it affords. Another pleasant possibility is to trace out the source of a 
river, and some interesting rambles off the beaten track are almost 
invariably provided by this diversion. Evening runs at this season 
are generally most enjoyable. A novel interest can be added 
to them by arranging a dinner picnic in some secluded beauty spot by 
the wayside. Picnics in this country are almost invariably of the lunch 
or tea order, but my experience teaches that with a little ingenuity 
on the part of the ladies a highly enjoyable dinner picnic is possible. 
All these possibilities, and others that may occur to the reader, add a 
new spice of interest to one’s rambles abroad. They are, of course, 
something quite different from using the car as an adjunct to other 
sports and pastimes. This is done by the devotees of practically all 
outdoor recreations, and the automobile very often increases their 
enjoyment of their particular sport as nothing else could. 
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Long Distances on Light Cars 


Apropos of the enthusiasm which most drivers retain for the wheel, 
some interesting views have recently been expressed by several well- 
known light car champions regarding long distance jaunts. These 
indicate that while some drivers rejoice in an all-day run, others prefer 
to cover long distances by instalments. With a light car it is naturally 
a bigger undertaking to cover, say, 300 miles in a day than with a 
more powerful and faster machine. Again, there are light cars, and 
light cars. Some I have driven are so speedy, comfortable, and easy 
to control that the full-sized touring car offers but little advantage over 
them on long runs. Others, while they are very efficient mechanically, 
certainly do not retain a sense of comfort for the average driver after a 
few hours travelling. Ina recent number | commented on the common 
failings of the light car in respect of body design. Paucity of leg room, 
head room, and protection may be tolerable on comparatively short 
jaunts with frequent dismounts, but if one is compelled to endure them 
on a long distance run they often become a positive torment. Spring- 
ing is another item in respect of which many light cars compare 
unfavourably with their larger brethren. It is very unpleasant to drive 
a badly sprung car over long distances, especially if circumstances 
demand a high average speed. 

Apart from questions of body design and suspension, the light car 
does not find favour with some motorists for long distance driving on 
the score of its limited power and speed. These objections are becom- 
ing less and less as light car design advances, and the light car of 
to-day often bears a favourable comparison in respect of actual per- 
formances with touring cars of twice its nominal horse-power. Those 
motorists who confine themselves to cars of restricted power and speed 
should always recognise their limitations and drive accordingly. It is 
useless for the man who owns an 8 h.p. single or two-cylinder car to 
think he is going to tour the same ground in the same time as his 
friend with a 30 h.p. four-cylinder. By attempting to do so he defeats 
the real purpose of his car, and sacrifices the pleasure that it would 
undoubtedly give him if he only made those demands upon it that were 
rightly within its capacity. The light car of to-day is a thoroughly 
serviceable touring vehicle, and will give full satisfaction as such pro- 
vided that its owner appreciates its limitations. Light car touring, and 
light car driving generally, has a fascination of its own. Many experi- 
enced motorists prefer a light car under all circumstances, and I can 
certainly assure those who have not sampled the modern brand that 
they have nothing to fight shy of—even for strenuous all day driving. 


French Road Ideas 


Several years ago the French Government appointed a Commission 
to enquire into modern road conditions and to report upon desirable 
legislation for the common safety and convenience. The deliberations 
of the Commission were interrupted by the war, but it.got to work 
again with little delay once hostilities had ceased. The report has now 
been issued, and it bears interesting comparison with what our own 
legislators propose to do and not to do in the way of controlling the 
motorist. The English rule of the road is favoured as a 
basis, it being recommended that all vehicles should keep to the left 
and overtake on the right. Compromise finds no part in the ideas of 
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these French experts as to speed limits for touring cars and motor- 
cycles, their recommendation simply being: None. In their opinion, 
I am glad to see, every vehicle on the road should carry a red lamp 
or red reflector at the rear, and I hope refractory cyclists on this side 
will note this insistence. Two front lamps are considered necessary 
for cars and one for motor-cycles (presumably when ridden solo). On 
the subject of warning signals particular devices are recommended for 
specific vehicles. Thus, the Commission thinks that cars should give 
notice of their approach by a deep-noted horn, motor-cycles by a sharp- 
noted horn, and pedal cycles by a bell. Regarding the age limit for 
the issue of driving licences, our French friends would apparently be 
more cautious than ourselves to the extent of one vear in the case of 
car-drivers and two years in that of motor-cyclists, eighteen and sixteen 
being specified respectively. With most of the report I quite agree. 
I should, however, hesitate to adopt the scale of warning devices sug- 
gested as a hard and fast rule—I have been very glad of a Klaxon on 
my pedal bicycle sometimes! Also, a driving examination should 
really be the chief factor in determining the issue of a driving licence, 
although one must obviously set the minus limit somewhere. 


A Royal “ A. J.” 

A notable addition to the stud of cars maintained by the Prince 
of Wales is the Arrol-Johnston ‘‘ Victory ’’ model, of which a photo- 
graph appears below. I described this post-war design in a recent 
number, and it is certainly interesting to observe that the first sample 


sold by the Arrol-Johnston London agents has gone to His Royal High- 
ness’s garage. This particular car is a standard 1919 model as regards. 
the chassis principles, but particular attention has been bestowed upor 


THE FIRST OF ITS KIND. A SPECIAL VICTORY MODEL ARROL- 
JOHNSTON SUPPLIED TO H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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the finish, and every modern refinement is incorporated in the body- 
work and equipment. The colour of the body is smoke-grey. It is 
upholstered in dark green, and the two front seats are of the armchair 
type. Black domed wings are fitted, with aluminium running boards. 
The very complete electrical equipment includes an engine starter, two 
headlights, two torpedo lamps mounted on the wings, tail lamp, and 
an electric horn fitted under the bonnet. The switch for the engine 
starter is fitted in a position where it can be easily operated by the 
driver’s heel. The starter and dynamo are mounted on the off-side of 
the engine, are totally enclosed, and driven by a Whittle belt. All the 
electrical equipment is by Messrs. C. A. Vandervell & Co., Limited. 


Needless Noises 


The principle that silence is golden should certainly apply to 
motoring. A car that makes undue noise is an abomination. There 
is no need for cars to be noisy nowadays. Before the war a certain 
famous production which may be recognised under the pseudonym of 
‘* Tin Lizzie,’’ ‘* Galloping Bedstead,’’ or ‘‘ Chinese-Royce ’’ (either 
or all) was supposed to hold the palm for rattles. It was said that this 
car shook nuts off itself with such regularity that a squirrel—but of 
course everyone -has heard the story. As this car, in those days, 
was upwards of £100 cheaper than anything of its size and power, 
there may have been some excuse for its rattling propensities. But 
personally I did not find it a sole offender, and I have to lay to the 
charge of several post-war cars costing three times as much the same 
offence. It is difficult to understand why any maker with a name to 
keep up should allow new cars to be delivered which rattle as they go. 
Generally, when one _ investigates, it is found to be quite a 
minor item in their anatomy which causes the trouble, but it 
is distinctly annoying to the purchaser to have to trace 
and eradicate these failings. Engine noises, happily, are very 
rare nowadays, and except in one or two cases of intrinsic- 
ally poor design I have not met a modern car offending seriously 
in this respect. It is in the body-work and accessories that one gener- 
ally finds the cause for complaint. Windscreens, for instance, fre- 
quently do not fit as well as they should, and in cars of all sizes one 
sometimes finds that they rattle and drum abominably when the engine 
attains a certain speed. It must be said in their defence, however, 
that many drivers do not securely lock the adjustable portion when 
they alter its position. But there is no excuse for an expensive car 
being sent out with a windscreen which jumps at the base, or in which 
the glass is insecure. Doors are often another source of offence, and 
now and again one meets a car on which one or more of the doors 
have a persistent rattle. Rumbling footboards, creaking valances, 
clattering hood supports, rattling lamp brackets, and churning dynamo 
drives may all be found on modern cars not of the ‘‘ Tin Lizzie ’’ order. 
These noises can generally be eliminated by the tightening or replace- 
ment of a bolt or the insertion of packing, but they should not, I submit, 
be left to the purchaser to deal with. Some new cars are silent for a 
few hundred miles, then develop chronic noises, and I fear that a good 
many people who manage their own cars often grin and bear these 
when they defy easy detection or remedy. So the body makers (about 
whom THE BapMINTON said some nice things last month) must really 
look to their laurels in this respect. The great charm of certain cars 
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one could name, both British and foreign, is their silence. All respon- 
sible motorists have emerged from the state in which they considered 
car noise a sign of finish in their vehicles or sportsmanship in’ them- 
selves. With an out and out speed car one does, possibly, plead guilty 
to a certain delight in a healthy exhaust bark, but this is a thing apart 
from the noises mentioned as applying to touring and town cars. 


Spare Wheel Precautions 
Tyre trouble is one of the most annoying causes of delay on the 


road. While the advance of engine and transmission design has 
almost eliminated mechanical breakdown, tyre troubles are an ever- 
present possibility. |The standardisation of the spare wheel has 


banished the former horror of struggling with refractory covers and 
tubes on the roadside, but it is very desirable that motorists should 
aluays be sure that their spare wheel equipments are themselves in 
order. I have looked over several cars lately on which spare wheels 
and tyres have been sadly neglected. In some cases it was obvious 
that the spare wheel had not been removed from its holder on the 
running board for a very long time, and the tyre had suffered much 
deterioration. On one particular car water had been allowed to accu- 
mulate in the trough in which the spare wheel rested, and on removing 
the outfit I found the tyre rusted to the rim. In another instance 
where a spare wheel was carried at the back of the body the securing 
straps had worked several distinct grooves into the cover owing to the 
vibration of the car. Spare tubes probably suffer even more than 
covers. Many motorists who would not think of venturing on a tour 
without several spare tubes are astonishingly careless as to what be- 
comes of them on the car. One finds them just thrown into odd 
lockers, at the bottom of tool boxes, and under the cushions of the 
seats. Spare tubes should be deflated, rolled up, and stored in water- 
proof bags sprinkled inside with powdered chalk. Failing this, they 
can at least be protected in their empty state by being kept in card- 
board boxes. 

Just now it is very advisable when going on tour to equip one’s 
car generously with tyre spares. There is a great demand for covers 
and tubes of standard sizes, and owing to the difficulty of manufac- 
turers in making up their war depletions one very often has trouble 
in obtaining these at provincial garages. For a lengthy tour I should 
advise two spare covers being carried, and it is as easy to take three 
or four spare tubes on the car as to risk being stranded by having only 
one. Several manufacturers of the larger cars are providing two spare 
wheels complete with tyres in their post-war equipment, and this is 
certainly a commendable step. On a car costing the best part of 
£1,000 an additional £15 or so for extra spare wheel and tyre equip- 
ment will not be objected to, and the extra security will be fully 
appreciated the first time one is unfortunate enough to have two wheel 
sets out of action. 


Points on Over-Heating 

Several second-hand cars that I have been asked to look at recently 
have suffered from chronic over-heating. A few years ago cooling 
systems were not as efficient as they are to-day, and some cars of 
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venerable age which otherwise give good service offend in this particu- 
lar. When the over-heating is due to lack of capacity in the water- 
jackets or radiator not very much can be done to cure it, and the same 
must be said of cars on which the pump is of ineffective design. 
But on a number of second-hand cars now in use I have found the over- 
heating to be due to causes quite apart from defects in the cooling 
system. 

Motorists of modest experience often drive with the ignition too 
far retarded, and this is at once a direct cause of over-heating. It 
should be remembered that when the electric spark occurs amid the 
petrol gas in the cylinder the explosion does not take place instan- 
taneously. It requires some appreciable time after the spark has 
started the gas burning for entire combustion to take place, and for 
the effect of the explosion to be exerted on the piston. If the force. of 
the explosion is only exerted when the piston has travelled a consider- 
able distance down the firing stroke full power is not obtained from 
the engine, and high speed, comparatively speaking, is impossible. 
Heat is generated to practically the same extent whether the gas is 
burnt early or late. Favouring this heat on a car running with retarded 
ignition are the facts that the air cooling of the water in the radiator 
is less owing to the low speed of the car, and the heating of the 
cylinders is greater owing to a larger area of them being exposed by 
the pistons when the explosion takes place. 

Carburation has also a good deal to do with over-heating in some 
old cars. An over-rich or over-weak mixture supplied to the cylinders 
by the carburetter produces a slow burning charge, and the same evils 
then arise as in the case of too retarded ignition. In either instance 
the contact of the flame of the explosion with a large area of the 
cylinder tends to break down the lubrication system, burning up the 
oil on the cylinder walls and imparting a heat to them which in turn 
reduces the lubrication properties of the new oil supplied. In eradi- 
cating carburation troubles it is vitally necessary to decide upon a 
correct size of jet; and to prevent air leaks at the unions of the car- 
buretter, induction pipes, valve caps, and sparking plugs. In second- 
hand cars air leaks at one or more of the points mentioned are quite 
common, and experimenting with the carburetter itself is not likely to 
be of much avail until these are abolished by the insertion of new 
packing and the overhaul of all nuts and bolts securing the joints. 


Central Gear Change 


The central position for the gear change lever is gaining in popu- 
larity, and I observe from the annual report of the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders that this system is now generally recom- 
mended by that authority. There are several advantages in a central 
gear change. It enables one to enter the front seats of the car from 
either side, it gives a direct control over the gears without a compli- . 
cated system of levers, and it reduces weight and cost of manufacture 
to some extent. From the driver’s point of view personal preference 
enters largely into the matter. I have met experienced motorists who 
never seemed to quite accommodate themselves to a left-handed gear 
manipulation, while there are many others who find it an advantage 
not to have to remove their right hand from the steering wheel so often 
as the side change system necessitates. The majority of American 
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cars have central gear levels, and it must be acknowledged that most 
of these are very comfortable to drive. I have found that new drivers 
whom I have initiated into the mysteries of motoring have no particular 
difhculty in handling a central change car provided that their early 
tuition is taken upon it; so any awkwardness displayed by drivers 
experienced with the older type is probably just a matter of use. 


THE CAR DE LUXE FOR THE ENTHUSIASTIC DRIVER. A POST-WAR 


ROLLS-ROYCE WITH A SPORTING FOUR-SEATER BODY. 


A Sporting Four-Seater 


In these days of refinement the motorist who possesses a car of the 
real super-type has a remarkably fine vehicle. Last month | described 
and illustrated an example of this category in a Rolls-Royce fitted with 
coupé-cabriolet body. This particular type of body makes either an 
entirely closed or entirely open car, and provides what many motorists 
consider the ideal all-purpose carriage. But some BapMiNnTon readers 
are, I know, principally interested in the more sporting type of car, 
and I am therefore glad to reproduce this month a photograph of a 
post-war Rolls-Royce fitted with a light four-seater body. The par- 
ticularly graceful lines of this car will be appreciated by readers who 
are inclined to the speedier type of touring carriage. While it is fully 
equipped for comfortable touring, this type of car embodies sporting 
characteristics, and makes a very pleasing vehicle for the motorist who 
is ar enthusiastic driver. The chassis, of course, retains all the well- 
knewn Rolls-Royce principles, and, with a 40-50 h.p. engine of such 
proved power and docility, should constitute an entirely admirable car 
for the sporting owner. 
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The Motor Scooter 


There seems to be no doubt that the motor scooter has come to 
stay. When the first models were produced by one or two venturesome 
firms it was regarded by many people as a silly over-elaboration of a 
child’s toy. Hardened motorists who drove cars merely smiled at it; 
the man in the street made no effort to restrain the ridicule with which 
he regarded it. But the motor scooter is making good. The one 
handicap against it is a general misconception of its capacity and pur- 
poses. It is not a toy, and it is not a motor cycle. If this is clearly 
recognised, and the capacity of the scooter duly appreciated, many of 
those who now glance at it but to scoff will soon gaze at it to admire. 
The small engine with which the motor scooter is fitted puts it in a 
class by itself, and it must be recognised at once as a vehicle of smaller 
carrying capacity, lower mean speed, and a smaller radius of action 
than even the lightest of motor-cycles. With this admitted by the 
buying public, and with sound design and workmanship put into the 
scooter by its producers, I am convinced that it is going to fulfil a very 
useful purpose. 

The motor scooter is a runabout pure and simple, and its sim- 
plicity, light weight, and trouble-free propensities are its chief recom- 
mendations. For visiting, shopping, or the run to the club, golf links, 
or tennis courts a well-designed scooter might give points to any motor 
yet devised. Ladies, | think, will look upon it with favour once it dis- 
proves any prejudice they may have in their minds. The fact of being 
able to push a motor vehicle out of one’s hall door and start off on an 
urgent short distance run with a mere thrust of the foot will make a 
strong appeal to many car enthusiasts, and those who do not at present 
own a motor. The scooter, to fulfil its purpose, should be clean to use, 
easy to carry up steps, quiet, and wonderfully economical. Some of 
the early models turned out, as is inevitable with an absolutely new 
type of machine, have not proved very successful. But the motor 
scooter is improving, and several examples now on the market appear 
to be sound mechanical propositions in which the objects of the scooter 
have been cleverly provided for. There is one point that is still a matter 
of contention among the scooter designers upon which I hold a decided 
opinion. I think every motor scooter should be provided with a seat. 
This could easily be made detachable, so that anyone who preferred to 
drive standing up could leave it at home. But to design a scooter im 
suck a way that the provision of a seat is impracticable is surely a 
mistake. Personally, the prospect of motoring any considerable dis- 
tance in a standing position does not attract me one little bit, and I 
have heard from friends who have scooted over considerable mileages. 
in this attitude that after a short distance has been covered it is 
decidedly uncomfortable. Ladies inclined to scoot will, no doubt, 
regard a seat as essential. I fail to appreciate the argument advanced 
by certain people that the provision of a seat in itself turns the scooter 
into a light-weight motor-cycle. Over-elaboration, I agree, must be 
rigidly guarded against, for once the border lines of the scooter and the 
light-weight motor-cycle become intermingled the purpose of the former 
is defeated. 

I am glad to see that the Auto-Cycle Union has already interested 
itself in the motor scooter, and Mr. Secretary Loughborough has told 
me what, according to the A.C.U., a motor scooter must consist of. 
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This is the ‘* official ’’ description :—‘‘ A motor scooter is a motor- 
cycle having (a) a platform not more than six inches from the ground, 
the centre portion of which platform shall, for not less than twelve 
inches in length, be the uppermost portion of the frame; (b) an engine, 
the cylinder capacity of which shall not exceed 200 c.c.; (c) no pedals 
for propulsion; and (d) a maximum weight, not including fuel, oil or 
water, of 60 Ibs.’’ Readers may observe that this definition clearly 
restricts the size, speed and range of action of a motor scooter, but it 
in no way handicaps the comfort of the rider by preventing the incor- 
poration of a seat, springing devices, or large diameter tyres. There 
is, it occurs to me, one further definition that could not be embodied 
in the A.C.U. specification, but is quite essential—a limit in price. 
Wether one is obliged to consider the cost of a scooter on personal 
grounds is not the point. But if this type of vehicle is priced tco high 
it will inevitably be defeated by the competition of the light-weight 
motor-cycle, or, possibly, that of the auto-wheel. The motorist who 
owns a car, or even a motor-cycle, and thinks of purchasing a motor 
scooter for short journeys will be sure to realise its limitations compared 
with his present mount, and from this standpoint he will object to 
paying the price of a light-weight motor-cycle for it. Similarly, the 
novice who is making the scooter his first venture will also expect an 
appreciable difference in its price compared with the more ambitious 
motors to which he will hope soon to attain. How a reliable motor 
scooter embracing the characteristics discussed is going to be marketed 
for, say, £20, is a problem | will leave to the trade. Mass production 
is probably the most certain means of turning out the scooter at a com- 
paratively low price, but whether sufficient demand will be maintained 
to justify expenditure on the plant and organisation necessary for this 
is another matter of which the private motorist may be spared con- 
sideration. 


Publications Received 


Review copies of technical and trade publications are once more 
reaching me in considerable numbers. After a long respite from the 
pre-war deluge of such literature the present arrivals are quite welcome. 
No doubt the large number of novices who are now taking up motoring 
will find technical manuals helpful. The trade, also, are evidently alive 
to the educative as well as the advertising value of descriptive booklets, 
and I have received some well produced explanatory publications deal- 
ing with electrical and other motoring accessories. 

‘* Motor Cycles and How to Manage Them "’ was a well-known 
handbook a good many years ago. The twentieth edition, a copy of 
which has reached me from Messrs. Iliffe & Sons, presents up-to-date 
information and advice on every phase of this fascinating subject. The 
construction and working of the petrol engine is clearly explained, 
considerable space being devoted to the two-stroke type now popular 
for the lighter motor-cycles. | Recent improvements in motor-cycle 
design, such as the various systems of springing, are adequately dealt 
with; and a special chapter is devoted to ladies’ motor-cycling interests. 
The handbook is profusely illustrated by photographs and line drawings, 
and a very useful index is included. 

‘‘ Motoring in the Shetlands ’’ is the title of an attractive little 
work published by the Pictorial Publicity Company. It deals with the 
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motor-cycling experiences of Mr. James Herculson, a resident of Ler- 
wick. The Northern Isles possess a fascination for many BADMINTON 
readers who have found sport and recuperation amid their wild beauty, 
and Mr. Herculson’s record provides something unique in the way of 
motor-cycling experiences. A confirmed Douglas enthusiast, Mr. 
Herculson tells how this well-known light-weight mount has served him 
in al! weathers on business and pleasure trips throughout the Shetlands. 
The photographs which illustrate the booklet testify to the powers of 
endurance both of the Douglas and its rider. It would be difficult to 
find a country in which motor-cycling is at all practicable where a more 
constant test is imposed upon a machine than in the localities of which 
Mr. Herculson writes. Beyond its direct motor-cycling interest, the 
booklet conveys a vivid impression of life in the Northern Isles which 
makes very entertaining reading. I have a number of copies of 
** Motoring in the Shetlands,’’ and should be glad to post one to any 
reader on request. 

The enterprising publicity department of Messrs. C. A. Vandervell 
and Co. has sent me a copy of ‘‘ Running Instructions for the C.A.V. 
Dynamo Lighting and Starting System.’’ Readers will remember that 
an illustrated article on the C.A.V. engine starter appeared in this 
section a month or two back. The booklet now submitted is excellently 
produced, and readers might well obtain a copy to supplement the 
information already given in the Bapminron. _ It contains complete 
instructions for the running and upkeep of the C.A.V. lighting and 
starting sets, and explains concisely how possible faults may be detected 
and eliminated. The booklet is well illustrated, and is of convenient 
size for carrying in the pocket. 


Lighting Legislation Needed 


As this number goes to Press it is announced that the Home Office 
has revoked the war-time lighting restrictions applying to motors and 
other road vehicles. This being so, legislation permanently to control 
motoring on a commonsense basis is urgently needed. The temporary 
regulations restricting glaring headlights on motor vehicles, and requir- 
ing a red rear light to be carried by cycles, horse-drawn vehicles, 
and hand carts, undoubtedly contributed to the common safety of road 
users. That these regulations should be abolished by a stroke of the pen 
and lighting conditions revert to the pre-war state of chaos is certainly 
not desirable. It has been officially intimated, however, that legis- 
lation dealing with the matter will be introduced later, and that the 
control of vehicle lighting will pass into the hands of the new Transport 
Ministry. 

I have dealt in some detail with car and motor cycle lighting 
problems in recent numbers. For the present I will merely reiterate 
the hope that our legislators will grapple with this important matter 
without delay. Reform of the pre-war condition of things is undoubt- 
edly needed, and the motorist must trust that certain retrograde 
opinions will not prevail when the new regulations are being formu- 
lated. Every decent motorist is willing to submit to reasonable light- 
ing restrictions, but I do not anticipate that the motoring community 
would tolerate such an anomaly as cyclists being exempted from carry- 
ing rear lights should this be proposed. 
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WASH Y G WITH 
LYSOL 


(Also known as EVANSOL’’) 


«LYSOL EVANS is a 
saponaceous disinfectant which 
’ exerts a cleansing aud purifying 
effect on the skin of Dogs. 
Effectively rids the coat of 
fleas, is sweet smelling and 
harmless when diluted according 
to directions. Invaluable for 
dogs in hot climates. It cools 
and soothes. 


Of all high-class Chemists 


EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB LIMITED 


56 Hanover St., Liverpool 60 Bartholomew Close, London 


(Copyright). 
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BADMINTON 


Selected List of standard Books on the Sports 
and Pastimes with which the Badminton deals. 
New works will be added from time to time. and 
books which do not appear in the List will be 
obtained to order by the Publishers of the Badminton 
Magazine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


Hunting. 


HUNTING (Badminton Library), by His Grace THE 
Duxke oF BeauFrortT, K.G., Mowsray 
Morris, etc. with and 5¢4 illustrations 
in the text, Postag 

THE DRHUNTER. By Cuares Ricnarp- 


THE COMPLETE HORSEMAN.” “By W. ScartH ‘Dixon. 

THE FOX (Fur, Feather and Fin Series), By THomas F. 
Dace, With eight illustrations. Postage 6d. 

RED DEER (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History 
by the Rev. H. A. MacpHerson; Deer Stalking by 
CAMERON : Stag Hunting by Viscount 
by ALEXANDER INNES 


10 illustrations. Postage 6d. 
witb, FE iN AFRICA. By Denis D. 


MODERN. WHALING AND BEAR-HUNTING. By W. G. 
Murpocr. With 100 illustrations Post- 


The Horse and Horsemanship. 


RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library’. By Captain 
Ropert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. F. Dace, 
Ture Late Duke oF BEAuFort, THE oF 
a aoe AND BERKSHIRE, etc, With 26 plates 

d 35 illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 

RACING AND STEEPLECHASING (Badminton Library). 
By THe Eart oF SuFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE. 
W. G, Craven, THE Hon, F. LAw.ey, ARTHUR 
and ALFrep E. T. Warson. 
frontispiece and 56 illustrations. Postag 

BREEDING RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE SYSTEM. 
Compiled by the Late G. Bruce Rowe. Edited 
by William Allison. Postage 9d. 

THE GREAT showing their Successes 

WANKLYN. Postage 1/- 


and Failur 
wm oF “THOROUGHBRED STALLIONS. By F.M.P. 


e 6d. 
DRIVING. “(Badminton Library). By His Grace THE 
E1cHTtH Duke oF Beprorp, K.G., etc. With 
12 plates and 154 illustrations in the text. 
ING. Bv Francis Ware. Illustrated (postage) 
MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R. S. 
Timmis, D.S,O. Nearly 500 photographs, plans 
and drawings. Nineteen chapters dealing with 
every phase of the subject. Numerous photo- 
graphs of famous horses. Postage 6d. ae 


Golf. 


GOLF (Badminton Library). By Horace G. Hurtcuin- 
som, etc. With five a and 54 illustrations 
in the text. Postage 

COMPLETE GOLFER: By Harry Vanpon. 


Football. 


THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. By B. S. 
Evers and.C, E. Hucu Davies. Postage 


THE’ COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. On the New 
Zealand System. By D. dW. J. 
Steap. Postage 6d. ... 


Fishing. 


FISHING (Badminton Library). By H. CHOLMONDELFY- 

PENNELL, etc. ken oat 

Vol. 1 Salmon and Trout. With nine plates & numer- 

a" illustrations of the Tackle. Postage 6d. .. 

2 Pike and other Coarse Fish. With seven plates 

yet numerous illustrations of the Tackle, etc. 
Postage 6d. a6 


THE SALMON (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By we ‘ties: A. E. 
GaTHoRNE-Harpy. With chapterson The Law 
of Salmon Fishing by Claude Douglas Pennant 
and Cookery by Alexand r Innes Shand. With 
12 illustrations. Postaxe 6d. 


THE TROUT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By His aunts THE 
Duke oF RuTLAND. With chapters on the 
Breeding of Trout by Col. N. Constance, 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 
12 illustrations. Postave 6d. 


PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). | By Witt IAM 
Senior Redspinner’’ formerly Editor of the 
Field) With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 
W.H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 4 


PRACTICAL LETTERS TO SEA lesenel By Joun 
BickERDYKE. Postage 6d. 


Dogs. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
Sporting Division). By RAawpon B. Leg. F.Z.S. 
Profusely illustrated by ArTHUR WARDLE. 
Postage 8d. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN "AND IRELAND. (The 
Non-Sporting Division) Contents—Frontispiece, St. 
Bernard and Toy Spaniels. The Mastiff, The 
St. Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 
Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog, 
The Old English (Bob-tailed) Sheep Dog, The 
Poodle, The Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pug 
Dog, English Toy Spaniels, The Japanese 
Spaniel, The Maltese, The Pomeranian, The 
— Greyhound, The — The Chow 

how. Illustrated. Postage 6d .. 

THE FOx TERRIER. Rawpon B. Lee. Illustrated 
by ARTHUR WarDLE. Postage 5d. 
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BADMINTON 


Miscellaneous. 


THE ART OF JU-JITSU. By Mrs. RoGEers Warts. 
Photographs by G. W. Beldam, 


THE COMPLETE: JU- JITSUAN. By W. H, GARRUND. 
Postage 6d. 

LAWN TENNIS, ‘(Badminton Library). 
ByJ.M. & C. G. Heatucoate, E. A. PLEYDELL- 
and A. C. AinGeR. With contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Lyttleton, W. C. Marshall, 
Miss L. Dod, etc. With 14 plates and 65 Illus- 
trations in the text. Postage 6d. . ¥s6 eas 

MODERN LAWN TENNIS. By P. A, VaILE. Illustrated 
from Photographs by G. W, Beldam. Postage 6d. 

THE MOTORIST. By Fitson Younc and 

TON Postage 6d. 

THE COMPLETE MOUNTAINEER. By G, D. ABRAHAMS. 
Postage 6d, 

ROWING (Badminton By R. P. C. 
M. Pirman. With chapters on Steering by C. 
P. Seracold and F. C. Begg; Metropolitan Row- 
e Blanc Smith; and on Punting by P. 

With 75 illustrations. Postage 6d. 

THE OARSMAN. By R.C. LenmMann 


SWIMMING: ‘Library). By ARCHIBALD SIN- 
CLAIR and WILLIAM Henry, Hon. Secretary of 
the Life Saving Society. With 13 plates and 122 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. . 

THE COMPLETE SWIMMER. By F. Sacus. Postage 6d. 

BILLIARDS (Badminton Library). By Major W. Broap- 
Foot, R.E., etc. With 11 plates and 17 illustra- 
tions in the text and numerous diagrams. 


THE COMPLETE AMATEUR BOXER. By G. Bonun 
Lyncn. Postage 

ESTATE MANAGEMENT. A Practical Handbook for 
Landlords, Agents and Pupils, By CuHarves E. 
Curtis, F.S.I. Postage 7d. ef! a 

ENCYCLOPADIA OF SPORT AND GAMES. 

Vol. !. Cricket. Vol. II. Crocodile—Hound Breeding. 


Vol. Ill. Hunting to Racing. Vol. IV. Rackets—Zebra. 3 


ARCHERY ‘Badminton Library). By C. J. Loncman and 

eg H. WaLronp. With two maps, 23 plates 
d 72 Illustrationsinthetext. -Postage 6d. 

ATHLETICS Loam Library). By MoNTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN. With chapters on Athletics at School by 
Beach Thomas; Athletic Sport in America by C. 
H. Sherill; A contribution on Paper-Chasing by 
W. Rye, and an Introduction by Sir Richard 
Webster (Lord Alverstone) wtih 12 plates and 37 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY (Badminton Library), By 
Harpinc Cox, RicHarpson and The Hon. 
GERALD LascELLES. With 20 plates and 55 
Illustrations in the Text. Postage 6d. 

CRICKET (Badminton Library). By A. G. Senek. The 

on. R.H. LytrLeton. With 51 illustrations 
in the text. Postage 6d. 

THE COMPLETE CRICKETER. By Albert E. Knicut. 

CRICKE1 IN MANY CLIMES. By P. F. Warner. 72 
illustrations from photographs. (postage 6d.) ... 

THE ART OF SKATING (International — By E, & M. 
Sayers. Postage 4d. 

THE ART OF CHE By Jars Mason. " Postage sd. 


SS. 
THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. By C. J on 
With many illustrations. Postage 6d. 


Shooting. 


SHOOTING (Badminton Library). Bv 
HAM and Sir GALLweEy, Bt., 
Vol. 1 Field and Covert. With 11 plates ‘aa ‘95 illus- 
tration in the text. postage 6 
Vol. 2 Moor and Marsh. With8 plates and 57 iilustra- 
tions in the text. Postage 6d. teas 


BOOKS (Continued) 


THE PARTRIDGE (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural His-- 
tory by the Rev. MacpHEerson; Shooting byA. J. 
StTuART-WorTLEY; Cookery by GEorGE SaINTsS- 
BuRY. With 13 illustrations and various dia- 
grams, Postage 6d. .. 

THE PHEASANT (Fur, Feather & Fin ‘Series). " Netucal His- 
tory by the Rev. A. A. MacPHERSON ; Shooting by 
A, J. Stuart-WortTLEy; Cookery by ALEXANDER 
InNES SHAND. With  oemeeann and various 
diagrams. Postage 6d. 

THE HARE (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). "Mesures History ae 
the Rev. H. A. MacpHerson; Shooting by THE 
Hon. GERALD LASCELLES; Coursing by CHARLES 
RicHaARpDson ; Hunting by J. S. Grppons and G, 
H. Loncman; Cookery by Cor. Kenny HEr- 
BERT. With nine illustrations. Postage 6d. 

SNIPE & WOODCOCK (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By L. H. 
DeVisME SHAW. With chepters on Snipe and 
Woodcock in Ireland by Richard J. Usher; 
Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 
illustrations, Postage 

THE RABBIT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series) By tu AMES Epuunp 
HartinG, Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With l0illustrations. Postage 6d. 

THE SHOT. By G. T. TEAspaLe. Postage 


nals GUIDE TO THE GAME LAWS. With Abridgment 
of the Acts Relating to —_ By a SoviciTor. 
Postage 3d. 

LAW OF SPORTING RIGHTS. s. ‘Notas, Ber- 
rister-at-Law. Postage 4d. 


Yachting. 


YACHTING (Badminton Library). 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction of Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting Out, etc. By Str E>warp SuLLivan, Bart., 
Tue Ear OF PEMBROKE, Brassey, K.C.B., 
C.E Situ, C.B.,G. L. Watson, R. Prit- 
cHETT, E. F. KniGHT. With 21 plates and 93 
illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 

Vol. Il. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in America and the 
Colonies, Yacht Racing, etc. By R.T. PrircHEerTT, 
THE Marguis OF DUFFERIN AND Ava, K.P., 
Tue oF ONSLOW, JAMES MacFarray, etc. 
With 35 plates and 160 Illustrations in the text. 


THE COMPLETE YACHTSMAN. By HecxstaLit SMITH 
and E. Boutay. Postage 6d. 
TO NORWAY IN THE BLUE DRAGON. By C. C. Lynam 
THE MISADVENTURES OF A HACK CRUISER. By F. C. 
DIXON KEMP’S MANUAL OF YACHT AND BOAT SAILING 
AND YACHT ARCHITECTURE. (ilth Edition in 
Two Vols). Post freein the United Kingdom 


THROUGH HOLLAND IN THE VIVET.:E. By Kesre 
CHATTERTON. Postage 4d. 


Sport and Adventure 


HILLINGDON HALL. By R_ S. Surtees. With 12 
Coloured Plates by WuitprRAkE-HEATH and 
JeELLIcoE. Fcap. 8vo. (net). 

A reprint of this amusing hunting novel by 
the creator of theimmortal Jorrocks. This isthe 
lastand completing volume of Messrs. Methuen’s 
minature edition of Surtees’ sporting novels. 
It is full of its author's racy wit. 

The previous volumes are: 

| ANDLEY CROSS. Postage 6d. 

MR. SPONGE’E SPORTING TOUR. Postage 

ASK THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 


JAUNTS AND Postage 6d. 
R. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. Postage 6d 
HAWBUCK The Sporting of Thomas 
Scott, Esq. Post 6d. 
PLAIN. OR RINGLETS Postage 6d. 


Note.—All prices of Books are subject to alteration. 
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Rare Sporting Books Wetherby General Stud Book Vols. 
lto 18, 18 vols. calf £18 180; Surtees Hillingdon Hall Ist. Edition 
£44s.: Foxhounds, Forest and Prairie 21s. 0d.: Whitaker's Deer 
Parks and Paddocks of England. 1892, The Salmon Fly; How 
to Dress It and How to Use It by G. M. Kelson, profusely 
illustrated including 8 coloured plates 1895, 21/-; Tauntons 
Portraits of Celebrated Racehorses from 1702 to 1870, 4 vols 1887 
£5 12s 6d,: Selous Travel & Adventure in S. E. Africa 1843, 
£2 20.; Selous Storm and Sunshine in Rhodesea 1896, 21/-: 
Kennel diseases by “‘ Ashmont,” 1903, 15/-; Travel: and Big 
Game by Selous and Bryden 1897, 21/-; Camp Fires in the 
Canadian Rockies, by W. T. Hornaday 1909. 21/-; Whymper; 
Travels amongst the Great Andes an the Equator 1892, 21/-; 
Whymper’s Scrambles Amongst the Alps 1871. 25/-; The Kennel 
Club Stud Kook Vols. 1 to 40 Rare set £10; Day the Racehorse 
in Training 25/-; Sporting Reminiscences of Hampshire from 
1745 to 1862 by Aesop 1864, 21/ ; Lord Ribblesdale, The Queens 
Hounds and Staghumiirg Recollections 1897, £2 2 0; Hayes 
Stable Management 19.0, I8/-; Hayes Riding on the Fiat 1882. 
8/6. WANTED Encyclopedia Britannica last Edition. 29 vols. 
£25 offered. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John 
Bright Street. Birmingham. 


WANTED,—Two Copies of Badminton for December. 1918 
Apply © Backnumbers,” Badminton Magazine, 9, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W,C.2. 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R.S. Timmis, D.S.O. 
Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen chap- 
ters dealing with every phase of the subject. Numerous 
photographs of famous horses. Postage 6d. 15s. Publishers: 
BapMINTON LiBrary, 9 King Street, W.C. 2. 


SECONDHAND GUNS.—Several 12-bore Hammerless 
Ejector Guns, in excellent condition, for sale at moderate prices. 
Can be tried at our private shooting range.—For List and par- 
ticulars apply to HoLLanp & HoLitanp Ltp., 98 New Bond St., 
London, W. 


AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL 
TRAINING 


Anexcellent Practical Training in Farm and Garden 
work is given at the Women’s Legion Hostel, Hindlip, 
Worcester. £8 a month, including board, lodging 
and tuition. 


Apply Agricultural Secretary, 
Women’s Legion, 
4, Iddesleigh Mansions, Westminster, S.W.1. 


PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS 


Well finished, from photo, plate or film. 
Prices Mounted : 
83" x 65" 3s. Od. 
x: 4s. Od. 
12” 5s. Od. 
V.P. to Postcard, 3s. dozen. 
Films 1/= & Gd. spool. Prints 2s. doz. 
and postage. 


Original photos, films or plates returned to owners undamaged. 


C. KINNAIRD, Photo Specialist, 
12, Tylecroft Road, NORBURY, Surrey. 


PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES 


Loose Boxes 


Prices on 
Application. 


Revolving 
Shelters 
for invalids 
a = A Specialty 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP, 


Send fer Free Catalogue of Stables. Motor Car Houses, etc. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS STABLES, 
POULTRY HOUSES, &c. 


Estimates Frer. Works 6 A 
Established 70 BEDFORD. 


ALDRIDGE’S 


ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
(Established 1753). 


SALES BY AUCTION 
OF HorRSEs, CARRIAGES AND SUNDRIES 
Every Wednesday & Saturday at 10.30 a.m. 
Auctions oF 70 Motor CARS EVERY 
WEDNESDAY AT 10.30 O’CLOCK. 
Cars always on P.ivate Sale. 
200 HORSES DISPOSED OF WEEKLY. 


Gun Dog Auctions cn Fridays throughout June and 
July, and First Week in August. Miscellaneous 
Dog Sales on Saturdays. 


W. & S. FREEMAN, Proprietors. 


Real HARRIS, LEWIS and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


Direct from the makers. 
Light weight for Ladies and medium for Gentlemen. 


Patterns una Prices on application. 


5. A. NEWALL & SON , N.B. (Sporting Dept.) STORNOWAY 
State Shade Desired and whether for Gents’ or Laaies’ wear. 


Full particulars from— 
EST ATES WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 
Estate Agents, 
SHOOTINGS 74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


FISHINGS JOHN WALKER. F.S.1.: 


Telegrams; “ Sportsman, Glasgow.’ 


Martin for Results 


DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 


The BEST POSSIBLE got out of «very negative and every 
print—everyt me. No waiting. Any size 1/- for 12 exposure , 
6d. for 6 Priuts or Postcara 1d. Camera bought or exchanged 


MARTIN, Photographers’ Southampton. 


Chemist 


HAVE YOU A DOG 


Then by means of the “‘QUIK’””» DOG POWDERS ~—""" 
you can always keep him in the pink of condition, 
healthy, hear:y. full of life, free from all Skin 
Diseases and other complaints, and also from the 
most objectionable troubles due to the presence of 
WORMS. Usethese Powders with the utmost con- 
fidence; they are prepared from the recipe of one 
of the best-known and most successful Dog 
Breeders in the World. 2/6; post free 2/8, from 
F. H. PROSSER & Co., Ltd,, Veterinary Chemists, Spring Hill, 
BIRMINGHAM, or through anv Chemist Corn Dealer. 
DO NOT LET YOUR DOG SUFFER. 


THE BEST THING 
CLEANING SADDLES 


in rue ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


“You Can use 
nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C2? Haymarket, london./f your groom 
treats it property, & uses the Soap according to dir. 
ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 


1 HAYMARKET © LONDON os.w. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST INDIES SPAIN -PORTUGAL 
GIBRALTAR - CENTRAL AMERICA 

MOROCCO -EGYPT-STRAITS-CHINA 
JAPAN £TC + FOR INFORMATION APPLY ‘TO 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET CO. 


18 MOORGATE STREET: LONDON: E.C,2 


Coupon for Competitors. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


I hereby declare that the photographs which I submit herewith were taken by myself, and have 
never been previously published, and I agree that the Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE should 
reserve the copyright :n all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to publish any photograph. 


Signed Date 1919: 


Address 


September Competition. Please write clearly. 
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A revelation of the rich, mellow 

flavour of Eastern tobacco that 

is absolutely pure and undoctored, 

is provided by the Pera—un- 

questionably the finest cigarette 
in the world. 


. 


CIGARETTES 


TRADE MARK 


In boxes of 25, 50 and i100. 
Plain, cork-tipped, gold - tipped. 


Secretaries of Clubs, etc. are invited 
to write in for special terms. 


THE PERA CIGARETTE CO. 


15 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


By Special Appointment to H.M. King 
of Sweden, to French and Italian Govern- 
ments, and to the Khedivial Family. 
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Che Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 290. SEPTEMBER, 1919 


CONTENTS. 


MY TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT ... By CAPTAIN SIR JOHN ALCOCK, K.B.E., D. 
CATCH BETS By ‘HAROLD M. ICFARLANE 
TRAINING FOR ATHLETICS. Chapter vi. Hurdle-Racing : Jumping. By MAJOR 
ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS, B.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., R.A.M.C., and CAPTAIN NORMAN 
“Mid: DP. H., R.A.M.C. 
PROSPECTS FOR THE FIRSTS “By OWEN “JONES 
PEN AND PENCIL STUDIES OF DOGS. No. a -The Bedlington Terrier 
Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and Described by WALTER BAX ENDALE 


A DAY’S FISHING ON THE MURMAN COAST Py CAPTAIN H. 4. le F. HURT, C.M.G., 


R.N. 
THE BADMINTON PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION ... 
OUR ENGLISH PARTRIDGE AND ITS HABITS By A. R. HORWOOD, F.L.S. 
THE GUIDE } by H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD 
A LOOK ROUND—The Leading Two-Year-Olds—The Tetrarch and His Offspring—Coming 
Races—The-Three- Y ear-Olds—Sir Douglas—The Leger—The Older Horses 
By ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT si ‘ By H. T. SHERINGHAM 
SPORTSMEN OF MARK—LXXxX. THE HON. “AUBREY HASTINGS By THE EDITOR 
NEW BOOKS 
THE REVERIES OF A _NATURALIST By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 9, King Street, 
Editorial Notice. Covent Garden, W.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the name and address 


of the sender, and when a nom de plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our 
satisfaction. "They will be carefully considered, and if accompanied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, will 
be returned if unsuitable for publication. While every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum every~ 
where post free. 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


(Regd. Tsade Mark) 


IDEAL for Day and Night Wear of every Description. 


Write to the Manufacturers > Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd. 
= DAY (Trade only) 7b Viyella House, 


for pattern booklet, 
“The Story Viyella.” Newgate St., London, E.C. 1. 


(REGD. TRADE MARK) 
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Silver-Plated 
CLEMAK RAZOR 


With Stropping handle 
and Sever Bish Ces. 


CLEMAK 
Stropping 
Machine 
las illustrated’) 
G@mplete with superior 
Velvet Hide Strop. 


Combination Ovtfit 
ontaining 

patent automatic 

stropping machine 

superior Velvet Hide 

strop with CcEMAK & 

Seven Specially selected 
blades 


OR FROM THE 
CLEMAK SAFETY RAZO! 


NGSWAY, 
LONDON. W.C. 2. 
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Tho Sign 


Service. 


THE R.A.C. is now appointing Repairer- 

Agents throughout the Country, and the 
new Agent's Sign will soon be familiar in 
every city and town. 


WHEREVER it is displayed the Associate 
Member may ob'‘ain practical assistance in 
the event of accident or breakdown on the road. 


HE new R.A.C. Repairer-Agents will pe of 
practical service to Associate-Members 

in connection with the ‘ Get-you-Home” 
Scheme, and will generally co-ordinate and bal- 
ance the working of the existing R.A.C. facilities 


] NSURANCE-membership, and other bene- 

fits will be obtainable through the R.A.C. 
Agent, and his services, with all the advantages 
of Associate-Membership, are available for a 
subscription of 

£1: 1:0 
a year 

JOIN TO-DAY AS AN R.A.C. ASSOCIATE-MEMBER- 


Information Coupori 


The*Secretary, ROYAL AUTOMOBILE 
CLUB, LONDON,'S. W.1. 

Please send me further particulars re- 
garding the auvantaver of becoming an 
Associate of the &.A.C togethe with 
Application Form, 

Address 

“The Badminton’ 
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Douglas 


THE SPORTSMAN’S MOUNT 
Fes ready, reliable, economical, and 


easy to control, this famous machine 
constitutes the ideal mount for sports- 
men the world over. 


The DOUGLAS has many exclusive 
features, chief among which is its renowned 
horizontal-opposed engines DCUGLAS 
design, workmanship, and material have been 
tested under the most exacting conditions of 
Peace and War. The DOUGLAS motor- 


cycle has made good everywhere. 


The devotees of outdoor sports find the 
DOUGLAS an invaluable adjunct to their 
enjoyment, and whether for solo or sidecar 
work there is no better machine on the road. 


Register your name and address with Dept. 
“T” for our “PEACE Programme’ whic 
will be ready in the course of a few weeks. 


DOUGLAS MOTORS LTD. 
KINGSWOOD. BRISTOL. 


39 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
PARIS DEPOT, 190 RUE PERIERE. 
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TO THE OWNER-DRIVER. 


HE Humber Car makes a strong appeal. Light, 
yet sturdy; speedy, with well upholstered body, 
possessed of a distinctively high exterior finish, and 
an engine that promptly exceeds its rated power when 
emergencies arise. The smooth-running efficiency 
of the Humber is one of its most notable assets; and 


riding comfort is at its maximum. Its freedom from 
complications makes it essentially the car for the 
owner-driver. 


Equipped complete with Electric Lighting 
Set and Self-starter ready for the Road. 


HUMBER LIMITED, 


Heap OFFICE AND Works - - - Coventry. 


Lonvon Show Rooms - - 32, Hotsporn Viapuct, E.C.1. 
AND District ) Repair Works - - CanTERBURY Roap, Ki_Burn, N.W.6. 


SOUTHAMPTON AND District 25/27, Lonpon Roap, SOUTHAMPTON, 
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PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. 


Rms are fairly plentiful this year, thanks to a warm 
late May and June. 

It is a pleasure to see the ‘‘old hands ’ gathering round 
again ; and, as before the war, the cars bringing the guns, 
were fitted with Dunlop tyres, so the cares of to-day are 
similarly equipped. 

Yes, and bless me if the game wagon isn’t running on 
Dunlops, too! 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., 


Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry, 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON: 14, Regent Street, S.W. 1. - 
‘lelephone - 5812 Gerrard (8 lines). TRADE MARK. 
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SAILING DINGHY. 


9ft. x 4,25 ft. built of two skins, 
spruce inside diagonal, outside 
fore and aft, both over longitu- 
dinal stringers; galvanised iron 
centre plate; floorboards port- 
able ; bilge keels ; rudder; tiller; 
sail ; rigging and spars complete. 
One pair sculls and rowlocks, 
fittings brass; varnished inside 
and out. 


Suitable for inshore, estuary or 
river sailing, fast, stiff and com- 
fortable, light and strong ; copper 
fastened throughout. Best work- 
manship and materials. 


Dinghies 


AN 


Bu. 
C= 


£35 complete 


ex-fenders. 


ROWING DINGHY. 


7.5ft. x 3.5ft. Hull to same 
specification as larger boat. One 
pair sculls and rowlocks. Var- 
nished inside and out. 


Price £15 complete. 


Cork fenders, canvas covered, 
extending full length of gunwale, 
supplied to order. Prices on 
application. 


Dinghies can now be despatched 

on receipt of orders, executed in 

rotation. A deposit of £10 to 

accompany those for the sailing, 

£5 for rowing boat, to be for- 
warded to 


THE YACHTING MONTHLY 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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“The Sister of Literature Tobacco” 


Prof. PL AYE R’ S 
‘A pipe! Itisa: great soother a 
pensert comforter. Blue devils 


Fly before its honest breath. “Pp ” 
t ripens the brain, it opens the & - Pipe Perfect 


# heart; and the man who smokes 


thinks like a sage and acts like 


LORD LYTTON 1 


IN THREE STRENGTHS 


Per oz. Per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


GIVE THEM THE BENEFIT OF THE 
BEST EDUCATION YOU CAN AFFORD 


N the coming days of keen, world competition Boys and Girls 

: equipped with a first-class education, such as the Public Schools 

provide, will win their way to success that may be barred to their 
fellows who have been denied similar educational advantages. 

Your natural wish as a parent must be to give your Boy or Girl 
the best education possible. By taking advantage of the plan devised 
by the ‘‘ British Dominions” you can make sure provision of the 
money required by the easy method of setting aside a propertion of 
of your income, such as you can conveniently afford. 

To do this need not impose any unnecessary strain upon your 
resources, and the sum determined upon for this purpose is assured 
even though the death of the parent may intervene, 

Write to-day and learn full parliculirs. Policies can be taken out for*ehildren at any age, but it is as well to remember 
the earlier you take eut the policy the liver ara the premiums. Please ask for ‘* Provision for Children” prospectus. 


Address: Life Dept. St., E.C.2. 


Branches and 5 : Applications 
United Kingdom. invited. 
HEAD OFFICE: BRITISH DOMINIONS HOUSE, ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON. E.C. 3, 
ASSETS EXCERD £16,000,000 


Braneh of The Iniperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Treland), Ltd. ; 
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An Ideal Achieved 
Four words sum up the ideal present-day car 
— Simplicity, Reliability, Comfort, Elegance, It is 
easy to say these words. But it is not so easy 
to carry out the letter and spirit of them in 
terms of car design. We have succceded, and the 


post - war models represent’ the outcome. An 
achievement |! You may experience the pride 
of possession — if your choice be — Sunbeam. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., 


LIMITED - - WOLVERHAMPTON 


MANCHESTER SHOWROOMS - 106 DEANSGATE 
London and District Agents for Cars TS: Keele, Ltd , 72 New Bond Street W. 1. 
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